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SIMPLICITY 


CHAPTER  I 

A  SLACKENING  of  speed,  and  a  rattling  as 
the  train  passed  over  some  points,  causing 
the  carriages  to  rock  and  jolt  rather  more 
than  was  entirely  pleasant  to  their  occupants, 
told  the  passengers  that  another  station  had 
been  reached.  To  most  of  them,  however, 
this  was  a  fact  of  small  importance,  as  the 
station  was  only  a  small  wayside  one,  and 
if  any  of  them  gave  a  second  thought  to 
the  matter,  or  expressed  an  opinion  about 
it,  it  was  to  wish  that  the  presiding  powers 
of  the  railway  company  would  provide  a 
train  which  would  accomplish  the  twenty 
mile  cross-country  journey  in  anything  less 
than  an  hour,  and  which  would  start  not 
later  than  twenty  minutes  after  its  adver- 
tised time. 
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But  in  one  first  class  carriage  it  was 
different.  Here  in  a  few  minutes  a  parting 
was  to  take  place.  It  was  not  one  of  a 
romantic  or  sentimental  kind,  being  merely 
between  a  girl  of  about  twenty,  and  a  gentle- 
looking  elderly  lady  of  about  thrice  that 
age. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again  some  day, 
dear,"  the  latter  was  saying.  "  I  shall  miss 
you  terribly  at  first,  I  am  sure." 

"And  I  shall  miss  you,"  said  the  girl, 
holding  her  companion's  hand  tightly,  and 
smiling,  although  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
11  It  seems  dreadful  to  go  among  strangers, 
even  though  they  are  your  own  relations." 

"  Oh,  you  will  soon  get  used  to  them,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy,"  returned  the 
elder  lady.  "  Of  course  there  are  many  things 
that  you  will  find  strange  at  first,  but  I 
thought  it  best  to  leave  it  to  your  mother 
to  tell  you  of  them.  But  the  train  has 
stopped,  so  we  must  say  good-bye." 

The  girl  threw  her  arms  round  her  neck. 
"Good-bye,"  she  said.  "You  have  always 
been  very  kind  to  me;  much  more  so  than 
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I  deserved.     I   hope  I  shall  see  you  again 
soon." 

"  The  boxes  are  out,  Miss,"  said  the  guard, 
appearing  at  the  window.  "And  we  are 
late,  so " 

"  Oh  yes,  certainly,  I'll  get  out,"  answered  % 
the  girl  quickly.  And  then,  having  be- 
stowed another  kiss  on  to  the  soft  elderly 
cheek,  she  stepped  down  on  to  the  platform, 
and  stood  waving  her  hand  till  the  train  had 
gone  round  a  curve  in  the  line,  carrying  that 
kind,  familiar  face  away  from  her  for  ever. 
Then  she  turned  round. 

"  Is  there  anyone  here  to  meet  me  ? "  she 
asked  the  one  and  only  porter,  who  likewise 
stood  watching  the  train  out  of  sight.  "  From 
Conybeares,  I  mean." 

"No,  Miss,"  answered  the  man,  touching 
his  cap  as  he  heard  the  name.  "There  ain't 
noone  here  yet."  The  girl  looked  rather 
dismayed. 

"  But  if  you're  expected  they're  sure  to 
be  here  soon,"  he  continued  reassuringly. 

"  They're  generally  late,"  he  added  con- 
fidentially. Then  he  turned  and  listened. 
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"There's  a  carriage  coming  up,"  he  said. 
"  And  yes  " — looking  over  the  wall — "  there's 
Miss  Greville  in  it." 

In  another  minute  a  tall,  well  dressed  girl 
had  come  through  the  little  booking  office 
and  was  hurrying  across  the  platform. 

"  I'm  so  sorry/'  she  said,  as  she  seized  the 
other  girl's  hands  in  her  own.  "  I'm  afraid 
I  started  late,  and  then  I  stopped  to  speak 
to  someone  on  the  way.  I  hope  you  haven't 
had  to  wait  long." 

"  Oh  no,  I  have  only  just  arrived,"  returned 
the  other,  who  was  experiencing  a  small 
feeling  of  disappointment  that  her  sister  did 
not  kiss  her.  You  are  Verda,  are  you  not  ? " 
"Yes.  Crazy  name,  isn't  it?"  said  Miss 
Greville,  leading  the  way  to  the  carriage. 
"You  needn't  bother  about  the  luggage," 
she  went  on  as  she  settled  herself  beside  her 
sister  in  the  luxurious  victoria  and  gave  the 
signal  to  start.  "They've  brought  a  cart 
for  it.  Yes,  my  name  is  very  queer.  I  was 
endowed  with  it  to  please  an  old  aunt,  who 
in  return  was  expected  to  bequeath  me  her 
money. ,  But  she  didn't  do  anything  of  the 
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sort,  and  my  name  remains  the  sole  monu- 
ment of  the  transaction.  It  ran  in  the  family 
apparently.  You  got  your  poetical  and 
fragrant  name  of  Mignonette  from  that  very 
peculiar  aunt,  who,  however,  turned  out 
better  than  mine,"  with  a  little  sigh. 

"Poor  Aunt  Ettie!"  said  Mignonette 
gently.  "She  was  always  very  kind  to  me. 
But  I  had  no  idea  that  she  was  going  to 
leave  me  her  money." 

"  How  innocent  you  must  have  been ! " 
answered  Verda  frankly,  and  eyeing  her 
sister  with  some  curiosity.  "  Surely  you 
didn't  think  that  you  were  being  shut  up 
there  all  your  life  for  nothing." 

"  I  never  thought  of  it  as  being  shut  up," 
answered  the  younger  girl  gravely.  "I  was 
always  very  happy." 

"Well,  you  won't  have  to  complain  of 
anything  of  the  sort  now,"  continued  Verda, 
gliding  easily  from  the  subject.  "  We  none 
of  us  can  stand  being  dull,  and  there's  always 
a  lot  going  on.  But  here  we  are," — as  the 
carriage  entered  the  lodge  gates  and  they 
drove  up  a  short  avenue  to  a  handsome  and 
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well  built,  if  not  very  picturesque,  stone 
house. — ''.Would  you  like  to  go  upstairs 
first  ?  I  really  think  you  would  be  better  for 
a  wash.  There  are  several  people  here,  so  it 
will  be  as  well  for  you  to  make  a  good  first 
impression." 

"  Oh  yes,  certainly,"  answered  Mignonette, 
and  then  she  followed  her  sister  up  the  softly 
carpeted  stairs  to  a  beautifully  furnished 
room  which  had  evidently  been  freshly  done 
up  for  her  reception. 

Verda  sat  down  in  a  rocking-chair  and 
watched  her  sister  attentively.  "  Where  did 
you  get  that  dress  from  ?  "  she  asked. 

14 1  made  it  myself." 

"  I  thought  so  the  moment  I  saw  it." 

"  Isn't  it  made  properly  ?  Don't  you  like 
it  ? "  asked  Mignonette  in  a  dismayed  voice, 
stopping  short  with  a  sponge  in  her  hand, 
and  a  faint  flush  rising  to  her  wet  cheek. 

"Yes,  it's  very  pretty,"  answered  Verda 
hastily.  "It  would  do  very  nicely  for  a 
morning  when  you  weren't  going  anywhere. 
But  of  course  an  heiress  like  yourself  is 
expected  to  dress  rather  better  than  we 
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other  poor  girls  who  have  to  keep  within 
an  allowance,  or  to  try  to  do  so,"  laugh- 
ingly. 

Mignonette  returned  to  her  ablution  with 
a  sigh.  She  could  not  help  remembering 
how  very  differently  her  first  appearance  in^ 
that  same  dress  had  been  greeted,  and  how 
proud  she  had  felt  of  herself  on  that  occasion. 
How  long  ago  already  did  that  day  seem ! 
A  tear  trickled  down  her  cheek,  but  it  was 
unnoticed  in  the  other  drops  of  moisture, 
and  was  wiped  off  with  them  on  the  towel. 

"  I  am  ready  now,"  she  said  at  last,  when 
she  had  rearranged  her  hair  and  had  put 
her  hat  on  her  head  once  more. 

Verda  looked  at  her  critically,  but  on  the 
whole  favourably. 

"  Why,  you  are  better  looking  than  I 
thought  at  first,"  she  said  approvingly. 

"When  you  have  got  some  new  frocks, 
and  Rosa  has  done  your  hair,  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  you  developed  into  quite  a  beauty. 
Although  of  course  your  golden  halo  will 
make  your  path  in  that  direction  tolerably 
smooth  and  easy." 
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Then  she  led  the  way  downstairs,  and 
through  a  small  conservatory  on  to  the 
terrace. 

"  You  must  let  me  keep  close  to  you,"  said 
Mignonette  timidly,  as  they  approached  the 
group  round  the  tea  table. 

"Why  there  are  quite  a  lot  of  people! 
Which  is  mamma?" 

"  Which  do  you  guess  ?  "  asked  Verda  mis- 
chievously. "  Here  is  Mignonette,"  she  con- 
continued  gaily.  "And  she  is  going  to  see 
if  her  instinct  will  tell  her  which  is  her 
mamma." 

Their  approach  had  been  unnoticed  before. 
Now  everyone  turned  round,  and  the  men  all 
rose.  Mignonette  looked  rather  bewildered. 
Then  with  a  little  hesitation  she  advanced 
towards  a  pleasant  aristocratic  looking 
middle-aged  woman,  who  to  her  inexperi- 
enced eyes  seemed  the  only  person  present 
who  was  old  enough  to  be  her  mother. 

"Really,  Verda,  it  isn't  fair,"  said  a  soft, 
high  voice,  and  a  young-looking  and  still 
very  pretty  woman  in  a  soft  cream-coloured 
tea-gown  rose  from  her  chair  and  approached 
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Mignonette.  "  I  am  your  proud  and  happy 
mamma,  my  dear,"  she  continued,  laughing. 

Mignonette  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise, 
and  she  suffered  her  hands  to  be  taken  and 
a  light  kiss  to  be  impressed  on  her  cheek. 

"  But  you  look  so  young,"  was  all  shq 
could  murmur. 

Lady  Greville  gave  a  little  laugh  of  amuse- 
ment and  gratification.  "  Well,  I'm  not  very 
old,"  she  said  gaily.  "Though,  I'm  sure, 
having  had  a  grown-up  daughter  for  the  last 
three  years  is  enough  to  make  me  feel  so." 

"But  Aunt  Ettie  told  me  that  you  were 
nearly  fifty,"  exclaimed  Mignonette  frankly. 

"  Aunt  Ettie  never  could  do  sums,"  answered 
Lady  Greville  composedly.  I  was  married 
out  of  the  school-room,  and  Verda  only  had 
her  twenty-first  birthday  festivities  a  few 
months  ago.  It  was  very  foolish  of  me  to 
let  her  have  them  at  all ;  they  will  date  her 
so  terribly.  But  now  you  must  have  some 
tea.  Oh,  I  forgot;  there  are  your  father 
and  brother.  You  must  be  introduced  to 
them.  Hugh  !  Robert !  come  here  and  speak 
to  Mignonette." 
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And  then  two  tall  men,  whose  likeness  to 
one  another  was  rendered  still  more  evident 
by  their  being  dressed  alike,  advanced  and 
shook  hands  with  Mignonette,  one  of  them 
saying  he  was  glad  to  see  her,  and  the  other 
hoping  she  had  had  a  pleasant  journey, 
and  then  they  moved  away  again,  leav- 
ing her  rather  uncertain  as  to  which  was 
which. 

"  I  will  introduce  you  to  everyone  else 
soon,"  said  Lady  Greville,  and  then  she 
made  Mignonette  sit  down  beside  her,  and 
gave  her  some  tea,  talking  all  the  time  to 
the  aforesaid  elderly  lady,  and  a  rather 
diminutive  well-preserved  man,  whose  utmost 
endeavours  could  not  keep  him  from  looking 
considerably  over  fifty.  "  Yes,  we  must  have 
the  theatricals  on  Thursday  week,"  she  was 
saying.  "  And  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I'd 
heard  of  something  that  would  do  beautifully 
for  the  burlesque.  It's  a  pas  de  quatre 
danced  by  four  men  in  ordinary  evening 
dress  with  short  muslin  skirts.  Now  I 
thought  that  you  and  Hugh  and  two  others 
could  do  it.  "  Do  you  dance  ? "  she  went  on, 
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turning  to  Mignonette,  "And  do  you  like 
theatricals  ? " 

Mignonette  shook  her  head  with  a  puzzled 
expression. 

"  I  don't  know  what  they  are,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  I  daresay  not,"  replied  her  mothen 
"But  Lord  Hemell  will  tell  you  all  about 
them.  You  have  done  your  tea,  so  you  can 
talk  now.  This  is  Lord  Hemell.  Bouncie, 
this  is  my  little  flowret  daughter,  Mignonette." 
And  then  she  rose  and  tripped  across  the 
lawn  and  joined  Verda  who  was  just  strolling 
away  with  a  young  man,  whom  Mignonette 
had  mentally  fixed  upon  as  the  most  pleasant 
looking  member  of  the  party.  Lord  Hemell 
watched  them  with  a  tiny  ironical  smile. 
Then  he  turned  to  Mignonette  and  began 
to  attempt  to  entertain  her.  But  he  was 
not  very  successful.  Mignonette  seemed  to 
be  entirely  ignorant  of  every  subject  upon 
which  he  touched,  and  he  was  rather  relieved 
therefore  when  Sir  Robert  Greville  came  and 
sat  down  beside  them,  setting  him  free  to  go 
in  search  of  Verda.  But  at  first  Sir  Robert 
did  not  get  on  much  better  with  his  daughter. 
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At  last,  however,  it  occurred  to  him  to  ask 
her  a  few  questions  about  her  life  with  her 
aunt,  and  after  this  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
the  conversation.  Mignonette  was  so  pleased 
to  talk  about  her  old  home  that  she  soon 
forgot  her  shyness,  and  when  half  an  hour 
later  Lady  Greville  returned  to  them  with 
Verda  and  Hugh,  she  was  surprised  to  find 
them  laughing  and  talking  together  in  quite 
a  friendly  manner.  The  people  who  had 
only  been  calling  had  left,  and  those  who 
were  staying  in  the  house  had  discreetly 
retired  to  their  rooms. 

"Behold  the  united  family!"  said  Lady 
Greville,  sitting  down  by  Mignonette  and 
looking  at  her  critically.  "  How  very  strange 
it  seems!  But  I  daresay  we  shall  soon  get 
used  to  it.  I  hope  you  can  sit  with  your 
back  to  the  .horses  ;  neither  Verda  nor  I  can, 
and  besides  it's  your  proper  place  as  you  are 
youngest.  By  the  way,  who  brought  you 
down  here  ? " 

"Miss  Murvain,"  answered  Mignonette. 
"  She  lived  with  us,  and  she  taught  me." 

"  I  suppose  your  education  was  conducted 
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on  rather  peculiar  lines,  wasn't  it  ? "  asked  Sir 
Robert  jocosely.  "  Your  aunt  was  nothing  if 
she  was  not  eccentric." 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mignonette  doubt- 
fully. "  I  believe  I  was  taught  a  good  deal, 
but  yet  in  just  the  little  time  I  have  been 
here  I  seem  to  realise  that  I  hardly  know 
anything." 

"  Oh,  it's  only  the  ways  of  society  that  you 
are  not  used  to,"  said  her  mother  kindly. 
"You  will  find  that  you  will  get  into  them 
very  soon." 

"  How  did  you  like  the  people  who  were 
here  to-day  ?  "  asked  Sir  Robert.  "  From  the 
accounts  you  have  given  me,  you  can  hardly 
ever  have  seen  so  many  people  together 
before." 

"  I  hardly  noticed  them,"  she  answered. 
"  Everything  was  so  new.  But  everyone  who 
spoke  to  me  seemed  very  kind." 

"  They  always  are  to  an  heiress,"  remarked 
Verda  drily. 

"And  how  did  you  get  on  with  Lord 
Hemell  ? "  asked  Lady  Greville. 

Mignonette  was  glancing  at  Verda,  and 
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she  saw  that  her  brow  contracted  a  little, 
and  that  she  looked  away.  "I  didn't  like 
him  at  all,"  she  said  with  a  little  shiver. 
"  He  is  like  a  ferret,  and  he  looks  dreadfully 
cruel." 

"  Poor  Bouncie ! "  said  Lady  Greville, 
laughing.  "He  isn't  bad  when  you  know 
him." 

"I  say,"  put  in  Hugh,  who  had  been 
regarding  his  new  sister  attentively  for  some 
time,  "  what  are  we  going  to  call  her  ?  We 
can't  always  say  Mignonette,  she'd  be  out  of 
sight  before  we'd  got  it  out." 

"Yes,  it  is  long,"  agreed  Lady  Greville. 
"Were  you  always  burdened  by  the  full 
weight  of  it,  or  was  it  shortened  any- 
how?" 

"  No,  it  was  never  shortened ;  and  every- 
one used  to  call  me  by  it  except  aunt 
Ettie." 

"  And  what  used  she  to  call  you  ?  " 

"  Simplicity,"  answered  Mignonette  gravely. 

"  Simplicity  ?  why  it  suits  you  down  to  the 
ground,  although  it  is  as  long  as  your  real 
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one,"  exclaimed  Hugh  loudly.     "  I  wonder  it 
didn't  occur  to  us  directly." 

And  Simplicity  was  the  name  by  which  she 
was  henceforth  known  to  her  family  and  the 
large  circle  of  their  intimate  acquaintances. 


CHAPTER  II 

THERE  were  several  surprises  in  store  for 
Mignonette  that  evening.  First,  there  was 
her  evening  dress.  Verda  had  told  her 
mother  that  she  would  see  to  her  sister's 
making  a  proper  appearance,  and  accord- 
ingly, directly  the  first  bell  rang  she  went 
with  her  to  her  bedroom,  where  everything 
had  been  unpacked  and  put  away. 

"  What  evening  dresses  have  you  ?  "  asked 
Verda,  sitting  down  in  the  rocking  chair,  and 
beginning  to  swing  herself  to  and  fro. 

"Evening  dresses?"  echoed  Simplicity. 
"I  really  don't  know.  All  my  dresses  are 
the  same." 

And  on  investigation,  Verda  found  this  to 
be  correct. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  she  exclaimed  de- 
spairingly, at  last  giving  up  the  fruitless 
search.  ,  "  You  haven't  got  anything  to  put  on. 

16 
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Simplicity  said  nothing,  as  she  did  not 
know  what  to  say. 

"I  know,"  exclaimed  Verda  at  last  I 
wonder  I  didn't  think  of  it  before.  You  can 
have  something  of  mine.  We're  just  about 
the  same  size."  And,  leaving  the  room  she. 
presently  returned,  followed  by  a  maid  carry- 
ing a  quantity  of  dresses. 

"  There,  I  should  think  we  can  find  some- 
thing out  of  these  that  will  do,"  she  said  when 
they  had  been  laid  out  on  the  bed.  "This 
grey !  If  only  it  will  fit  you,  you  will  look 
too  delightful  for  anything.  Just  put  on  the 
skirt." 

Simplicity  did  as  she  was  told  in  silence. 
Then  Verda  and  the  maid  walked  round  her 
critically  and  decided  that  it  would  do 
perfectly. 

"  And  now  the  bodice,"  went  on  Verda. 
"  I  have  my  doubts  about  that." 

But  when  it  was  on  and  was  fastened  up,  it 
was  voted  a  success  quite  equal  to  the  skirt. 
Simplicity  however  looked  at  the  reflection  of 
her  bare  shoulders  and  arms  in  the  glass 
with  rather  a  puzzled  expression. 
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"  But  there  is  only  part  of  it  here,"  she  said 
at  last. 

Verda  gave  a  little  laugh.  "Haven't  you 
ever  had  a  low  dress  before  ? "  she  asked. 

"A  low  dress?"  repeated  Simplicity,  and 
then  as  a  light  began  to  dawn  on  her  she 
went  on.  "  You  don't  mean  to  say  that 
anyone  would  let  herself  be  seen  with 
nothing  on  but  this  ? "  with  a  horrified 
expression. 

"Why,  of  course,"  answered  Verda.  "I 
suppose  you've  never  been  out  in  the  even- 
ing before,  so  you  aren't  used  to  it.  But  you 
needn't  trouble  yourself.  You  look  awfully 
well,  and  when  your  hair  is  done,  the  people 
will  hardly  know  you.  You  have  lovely 
shoulders." 

Simplicity  turned  very  red.  "Do  you 
think  that  I  am  going  to  let  people — to  let 
men  see  me  like  this  ? "  she  said.  And  then 
she  began  to  hastily  undo  the  bodice. 
"  Aunt  Ettie  would  have  been  shocked  to 
think  of  such  a  thing." 

"But  you  aren't  with  Aunt  Ettie  now," 
expostulated  Verda.  "  And  all  the  rest  of  us 
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will  be  dressed  the  same."  But  Simplicity 
was  firm.  She  would  not  go  down  at  all 
unless  she  could  wear  a  high  dress,  she  said, 
and  finally  she  carried  her  point,  and  the 
maid  having  remembered  a  black  lace  dress 
with  a  tiny  opening  at  the  throat,  which 
Verda  had  had  made  with  a  view  to  appear- 
ing at  a  penny  reading,  this  was  fetched  and 
Simplicity  was  arrayed  in  it. 

"And  have  you  any  jewellery?"  asked 
Verda.  "You  want  something  with  that 
very  plain  dress." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Simplicity,  and  then  she 
unlocked  a  large  jewel  case,  and  turned  the 
contents  out  onto  the  dressing-table.  Verda 
fairly  gasped  at  the  sight  of  them.  "Why, 
they  must  be  worth  hundreds,  and  even 
thousands,"  she  said.  "What  splendid 
diamonds.  You  will  have  to  wear  some  of 
them  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  your 
dress."  And  then,  when  she  had  finished  off 
Simplicity  to  her  satisfaction,  Verda  made  a 
hurried  toilet,  and  the  two  girls  went  down 
into  the  drawing-room.  Everyone  else  was 
already  there.  Lady  Greville  looked  in  some 
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surprise  at  her  daughter's  inexpensive  dress 
and  magnificent  jewels. 

"  She  has  no  dresses,"  murmured  Verda, 
"  and  she  wouldn't  wear  a  low  top.  We  shall 
have  to  accustom  her  to  them  by  degrees.  I 
did  my  best  to  make  her  presentable."  And 
then  they  went  in  to  dinner. 

Simplicity  was  sent  in  with  a  man  whom, 
at  first  sight,  she  thought  good  looking.  But 
after  a  few  minutes  proximity  and  conversa- 
tion, she  began  to  alter  her  opinion.  His 
mouth  was  too  weak,  she  told  herself,  and 
his  smile  artificial.  And  then  there  was 
something  else  about  him  which  made  her 
involuntarily  shrink  from  him.  She  could 
not  define  it  herself,  but  she  determined  to 
speak  to  Verda  about  it,  and  to  find  out  if 
there  was  any  ground  for  it,  or  if  it  was  only 
her  fancy.  There  were  several  people  present 
besides  the  house  party,  and  they  included 
the  vicar  of  the  parish,  whom  of  course  Lady 
Greville  asked  to  say  grace.  Simplicity 
looked  a  little  surprised  at  this. 

"  What  is  that  for  ?  "  she  asked  her  neigh- 
bour, Cuthbert  Darrell.  Mr  Darrell  gave  her 
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a  sidelong  glance.  From  the  few  remarks  he 
had  exchanged  with  her,  he  was  still  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  she  was  laughing  at 
him,  or  was  merely  ingenuous.  "That,"  he 
said  solemnly,  "  is  simply  a  custom  to  ward 
off  indigestion." 

"  Is  it  ? "  replied  Simplicity,  with  much  in- 
terest :  "  I  never  heard  of  it  before,  though 
Aunt  Ettie  suffered  terribly  from  indigestion. 
I  wonder  she  never  tried  it" 

"  I  never  thought  of  that  explanation  for 
it,"  said  Mr  Barrell's  neighbour  on  the  other 
side,  a  Miss  Gwynne,  a  young  lady  of  ad- 
vanced views,  who,  having  drifted  through 
Agnosticism  and  Buddhism,  was  now  sup- 
posed to  have  founded  an  entirely  new 
religious  system  for  herself.  "  However,  it 
would  account  for  what  I  never  understood 
before,  that  is  my  grandfather's  habit  of 
always  saying  grace  at  a  meal  when  there 
was  anything  hot.  But  then,  as  he  said, 
our  cook  was  like  Providence,  always  giving 
us  a  surprise,  generally  of  an  unpleasant 
kind,  and  yet  we  never  dared  to  find  fault 
with  her." 
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Verda  looked  at  them  across  the  table. 
"  I  hope  you  are  not  trying  to  convert  my 
sister  to  any  of  your  ideas,  Miss  Gwynne," 
she  said. 

"  Indeed,  no,"  answered  Miss  Gwynne,  with 
a  simulated  appearance  of  primness.  "  It 
was  Miss  Greville  who  was  giving  me  some 
new  tips  on  obscure  subjects.  She  has  just 
proved  to  me,  that  the  object  of  saying  grace 
is  to  prevent  indigestion." 

"  But  I  never  heard  of  it  before  to-day," 
said  Simplicity,  with  a  disturbed  glance  at 
her  sister. 

"  My  daughter  has  been  brought  up  very 
quietly  by  an  aunt  who  held  rather  peculiar 
views,"  explained  Lady  Greville  to  a  few 
important  people  at  that  end  of  the  table. 

"  And,  unlike  the  ancient  Roman  young 
lady  saints  of  fifteen,  she  seems  to  have 
sacrificed  to  the  aforesaid  views  for  the  sake 
of  diamonds,"  murmured  Lord  Hemell  to  Mr 
Winterford,  the  clergyman,  who,  up  to  this 
time,  had  been  too  much  interested  in  his 
dinner  to  notice  anything  that  was  going  on 
around  him. 
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"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  vicar,  looking  up  with 
interest.  "  Is  she  an  heiress  ?  " 

"  A  hundred  thousand,"  answered  Lord 
Hemell  drily.  "  And  apparently  without 
views  of  any  kind.  You  might  undertake 
her  spiritual  training,  and  then — a  spiritual 
guide  has  the  first  chance  with  an  heiress, 
you  know." 

Presently  a  burst  of  laughter  came  from 
the  part  of  the  table  where  Simplicity  was 
sitting. 

"  Oh,  I  say,  Lady  Greville,"  exclaimed 
Cuthbert  Darrell  loudly,  "  It's  too  bad.  Miss 
Greville  is  quizzing  us  dreadfully.  First  she 
said  she  didn't  know  what  the  ark  was,  and 
now  she  vows  that  she  has  never  read  a 
Bible,  and  doesn't  even  know  what  it  is." 

Lady  Greville  frowned  slightly.  "  My 
dear  Mignonette,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of 
sharpness  in  her  soft  voice,  "you  shouldn't 
say  such  things.  You  must  have  heard  the 
Bible  read  in  church." 

"  But  I  have  never  been  to  church," 
answered  Simplicity,  deprecatingly. 

"  And    you    actually    don't    know    about 
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Jonah  and  the  whale,  and  Solomon  and 
his  three  thousand  wives  ? "  asked  Miss 
Gwynne,  delightedly. 

"But  where  did  it  all  happen?"  asked 
Simplicity,  trying  in  vain  to  find  within  her 
mind  some  clue  as  to  what  they  were  talking 
about. 

"  In  Israel  or  Palestine,  whichever  you 
like  to  call  it,"  replied  Miss  Gwynne. 

"Palestine?"  cried  Simplicity.  "Oh,  of 
course  I  have  heard  of  that.  It  was  where 
Jesus  lived,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  have  read  your  New  Testament 
then  ?  "  said  Lady  Greville  in  a  relieved  voice. 
"I  was  afraid  you  were  going  to  make  out 
that  you  were  quite  a  pagan." 

"  No,  I  have  not  read  it,"  replied  Simplicity. 
"  But  Aunt  Ettie  told  me  about  Jesus.  He 
was  a  social  reformer,  wasn't  he  ?  She  said 
that  he  meant  well,  but  that  his  system 
wasn't  practical." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  after 
Simplicity  had  uttered  this  remark.  Luckily 
dessert  was  nearly  over,  so  Lady  Greville 
immediately  gave  the  signal  for  the  ladies 
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to  leave  the  room,  without  appearing  to  have 
heard  what  her  daughter  had  said. 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  really  must  be  careful 
what  you  say,"  she  murmured  in  a  tone  of 
remonstrance,  having  managed  to  get  her 
daughter  to  herself  for  a  few  moments. 
"  There  is  no  need  to  shock  people." 

"But  I  didn't  imagine  that  I  should  shock 
them,"  answered  Simplicity  with  a  distressed 
look.  "  I  only  said  what  Aunt  Ettie  had 
often  told  me." 

"  Well,  don't  say  anything  more  this  even- 
ing," returned  her  mother  hurriedly.  "Talk 
about  the  weather,  and  dresses.  I'll  explain 
everything  to  you  to-morrow." 

So  Simplicity,  having  found  a  book,  retired 
to  a  quiet  corner  at  the  further  end  of  the 
room.  She  had  chosen  a  volume  of  the 
Idylls  of  the  King,  and  she  began  reading 
"  Elaine."  It  was  her  first  acquaintance  with 
Tennyson,  and  naturally  she  did  not  under- 
stand much  of  what  she  read,  but  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  lines  appealed  to  her,  and  in 
her  delight  at  her  discovery,  she  soon  forgot 
all  her  previous  annoyance.  She  hardly 
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noticed  the  gentlemen  coming  in  from  the 
dining-room,  and  when  Mr  Darrell  came  and 
attempted  to  renew  his  conversation  with  her, 
Verda,  who  was  keeping  a  distant  watch  over 
her  sister,  joined  them,  and  adroitly  answered 
most  of  his  remarks.  Then  Miss  Gwynne 
came  and  sat  down  by  her  for  a  few  minutes. 
But  she  merely  wished  to  talk,  and  neither 
desired  nor  required  any  answer,  which  was 
as  it  should  be,  as  Simplicity  hardly  under- 
stood a  word  of  what  she  said.  Then  there 
was  some  music,  and  the  usual  games  were 
indulged  in.  But  what  surprised  Simplicity 
most  was  the  dancing,  with  which  they 
finished  up  the  evening. 

"  I  should  not  like  to  let  a  man  hug  me, 
especially  when  I'd  got  such  a  little  on," 
she  said  to  Miss  Gwyrine  who  likewise  sat 
out. 

"It's  the  fashion,"  answered  Miss  Gwynne 
cynically. 

"  But  I  don't  understand  what  the  Fashion 
is." 

"  It  is  what  all  people  worship — secretly," 
replied  Miss  Gwynne  in  her  most  impressive 
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tones.  "  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  only 
religion  that  is  universal." 

"  Religion  ?  oh,  yes,  that  is  what  I  don't 
understand,  what  I  haven't  been  taught  yet. 
It's  all  in  the — the  Bible,  isn't  it  ?  I  suppose 
then  that  all  about  Fashion  is  in  the  Bible  too?" 

"  Well,  they  mention  dancing  there,"  said 
Miss  Gwynne  vaguely,  for,  like  most  en- 
lightened and  advanced  people,  she  had  not 
a  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  that  book. 

"  Then  I  must  ask  Mamma  to  let  me  read 
it  to-morrow."  And  then,  as  everyone  was 
preparing  to  retire  for  the  night,  the  con- 
versation ended. 

Verda  sat  for  some  while  in  her  sister's 
room  that  night,  giving  her  information  and 
advice,  about  the  various  people  who  were 
staying  in  the  house.  For  instance,  Simplicity 
learned  that  Cuthbert  Darrell  owned  a  large 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  good  match ;  that  Miss  Gwynne's 
position  could  not  be  defined  until  some 
ancient  relative  should  die,  and  it  should  be 
known  whether  she  was  an  heiress  or  a 
beggar;  that  one  of  the  men  there  did  not 
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live  with  his  wife,  and  that  another  had  run 
away  with  someone  else's.  And  so  she  ran 
over  everyone's  faults  and  points,  Lord 
Hemell  being  the  only  one  she  did  not  men- 
tion. Simplicity  noticed  this,  and  wondered 
what  was  the  reason.  At  length  Verda  said 
she  was  tired,  and  went  away,  and  Simplicity 
was  left  alone.  But  she  did  not  feel  in  the 
least  sleepy.  The  events  of  the  day  had 
been  so  novel,  and  there  were  so  many  things 
that  puzzled  her.  At  last  she  got  weary  of 
thinking  of  them.  If  she  had  only  brought 
her  Tennyson,  she  thought !  Then  she  could 
have  finished  "Elaine,"  and  it  might  have 
made  her  more  inclined  for  sleep.  But  why 
not  fetch  it?  So  she  rose,  and  putting  on 
a  white  dressing-gown  she  stole  downstairs. 
She  remembered  the  way  to  the  drawing- 
room,  and  she  soon  found  her  book,  and  then 
she  started  on  her  return.  But  she  took  a 
wrong  turning,  and  found  herself  in  a  long 
corridor  where  she  had  not  been  before.  She 
was  stopping  to  consider  whether  she  should 
go  on  or  should  turn  back,  when  suddenly 
she  heard  footsteps.  At  first  she  felt 
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frightened,  as  she  had  been  brought  up  in 
the  old  fashioned  belief  that  robbers  are 
ubiquitous  between  the  hours  of  sunset  and 
sunrise.  But  before  she  could  move  a  figure 
came  round  the  corner,  and  she  saw  to  her 
relief,  that  it  was  only  Mr  Darrell.  He,. 
however,  seemed  more  surprised  to  see  her. 

"  Ghost ! "  he  ejaculated,  putting  on  a 
startled  expression  and  holding  his  candle 
at  an  acute  angle.  "  No,  tish'nt ;  is'h  lirrul 
girl." 

"  I  have  lost  my  way,"  explained  Simplicity. 
"  I  came  down  to  get  a  book." 

"  I  have  sheen  you  before,"  said  Mr  Darrell 
with  great  gravity.  "  But  I  can't  remember 
your  namesh.  But,  whoever  you  are,  I  musht 
tell  one  thing,  and  that  is'h,  you're  drunksh ; 
v'er  drunksh.  You  can't  shtand  shtraight." 

Simplicity  instinctively  moved  away  from 
him.  She  had  never  seen  anyone  intoxicated 
before,  and  was  even  unaware  that  such  a 
thing  as  intoxication  existed,  but  she  felt 
that  something  was  wrong. 

"  I  think  I  will  go  and  find  my  way  now," 
she  said.  "  Good  night." 
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"Thash  right,"  murmured  Mr  Darrell 
approvingly.  "  Time  for  lirrul  girlsh  to  be 
in  bedsh.  But  before  you  goesh  you  mush 
give  me  a  kish."  And  with  the  unexpected 
rapidity  of  the  inebriated,  and  before  she  was 
aware  of  his  attention,  he  had  attempted  to 
suit  the  action  to  the  words,  and  Simplicity 
found  herself  clasped  in  his  affectionate 
embrace,  and  held  close  to  him,  closer  even 
than  the  men  had  held  their  partners  in  the 
dance  which  had  seemed  to  her  to  be  so 
immodest. 

But  Simplicity  was -a  tall  well  built  girl, 
and  now  her  spirit  was  thoroughly  roused, 
and  all  her  strength  came  to  her  assistance. 
Therefore  before  Mr  Darrell  could  effect  his 
purpose,  although  his  lips  were  so  close  to 
hers  that  she  could  feel  his  hot  spirit-scented 
breath  on  her  cheek,  she  had  raised  her  arms, 
and  with  a  sudden  movement  hurled  Mr 
Darrell,  who  was  not  very  steady  on  his  legs, 
away  from  her.  He  made  a  vain  attempt  to 
recover  his  balance,  and  then,  having  bumped 
himself  against  a  door-post  and  given  himself 
a  black  eye,  he  subsided  onto  the  floor  in 
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tears,  complaining  feebly  of  the  unkindness 
of  the  "  lirrul  girl."  And  there  Hugh  Greville 
found  him  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  on  his 
way  upstairs  from  the  smoking  room.  But 
by  some  lucky  chance  Mr  Darrell  did  not 
seem  to  remember  anything  of  the  scene 
that  had  taken  place,  and  when  next  morning 
he  viewed  the  reflection  of  the  discoloured 
mark  on  his  forehead,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  must  have  tripped  and  fallen 
against  something. 

The  moment  Simplicity  had  felt  herself 
free  she  had  not  stopped  to  see  what  she  had 
done,  but  had  hurriedly  retraced  her  steps, 
and  having  found  her  room  she  hastily 
entered  it  and  bolted  the  door. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  next  morning  Simplicity  sat  in  Lady 
Greville's  boudoir  reading  the  Bible.  She 
was  alone,  and  there  was  a  puzzled  expression 
on  her  face. 

She  had  confided  to  Verda  about  her 
adventure  of  the  previous  night,  and  that 
young  lady  had  lectured  her  severely  on 
the  imprudence  of  walking  about  the  house 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  had  told  her 
not  to  mention  the  affair  to  anyone,  not  even 
to  Lady  Greville.  The  two  girls  had  break- 
fasted together  in  Verda's  sitting-room,  and 
immediately  afterwards,  Simplicity  had  gone 
to  her  mother's  boudoir,  where  Lady  Gre- 
ville had  questioned  her  much  about  her  life 
with  her  aunt,  and  had  given  her  a  great 
deal  of  advice  and  information  concerning 
the  customs  and  usages  of  society,  most  of 
which  Simplicity  did  not  understand  in  the 
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least.  And  now  she  sat  reading  the  Bible 
She  had  finished  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Flood, 
and  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  which  passages 
had  been  marked  for  her  perusal,  and  now 
she  was  deep  in  the  history  of  David.  She 
was  frowning,  and  at  length  she  closed  the 
book  with  an  impatient  gesture  and  laid  it 
on  the  table.  At  that  moment  Lady  Gre- 
ville  entered  the  room. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  and  how  are  you  getting 
on  ? "  she  asked. 

Simplicity  shook  her  head.  "  I  don't  like 
it,"  she  said.  "  It  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
nonsensical,  and  besides  I  don't  think  it's  a 
very  nice  book  for  a  girl  to  read." 

"  My  dear,  it  is  the  foundation  of  our 
religion,"  answered  her  mother  in  a  shocked 
voice. 

"  But  1  don't  even  understand  what  this 
religion  is,"  said  Simplicity. 

Lady  Greville  looked  about  her  as  if 
seeking  for  inspiration.  "  Religion,"  she  said 
at  last,  "  is  the  cause  of  all  the  goodness  that 
is  in  us.  It  shows  us  what  we  ought  to  do  in 
the  various  circumstances  of  life,  and  it  keeps 
c 
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us  from  doing  anything  wicked.  And  if  we 
always  steadily  try  to  live  up  to  it,  we  are 
always  happy — and — everything  goes  right," 
ending  up  a  little  vaguely. 

"  Then  is  it  the  same  as  Fashion  ? "  put  in 
Simplicity  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no.  Fashion  is  what  people 
follow,  no  matter  whether  it  is  right  or  not." 

"  But  if  religion  teaches  people  to  be  good 
I  can't  see  what  this  book  has  to  do  with  it." 
Taking  up  the  Bible  and  opening  it.  "  All 
the  people  in  it  seem  to  have  been  so  wicked. 
They  killed  each  other,  and  they  took  one 
another's  wives,  though  they  always  seem  to 
have  had  plenty  of  their  own.  And  then 
their  God  seemed  to  be  always  cross  with 
them,  though  he  would  generally  forgive 
them,  whatever  they  had  done,  if  they  sacri- 
ficed an  animal  to  him.  I  wonder  Adam  and 
Eve  did  not  sacrifice  something  to  him,  and 
then  perhaps  they  would  have  been  allowed 
to  stop  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Poor  Adam 
and  Eve  !  I  felt  sorry  for  them.  They  didn't 
know  better,  and  that  tree  seems  to  have 
been  put  there  just  to  catch  them*  It  was 
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like  what  Aunt  Ettie  told  me  of  a  lady  she 
knew,  who  used  to  put  sixpences  about  to  see 
if  her  servants  would  steal  them." 

"  But  that  part  is  all  an  allegory.  At  least 
so  people  have  decided  now-a-days." 

"  An  allegory  !     What  is  an  allegory  ? "  • 

"Oh,  it's  a  little  tale  made  up  to  teach 
people  something." 

"  Then  Adam  and  Eve  never  really  lived  ? 
They  are  only  people  in  a  tale?  I  am  so 
glad  of  that." 

But  at  this  point  Lady  Greville  was 
relieved  of  the  necessity  of  answering,  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Verda,  who  entered 
the  room  with  what  seemed  to  be  a  large 
arrangement  of  ribbons  and  lace  in  her  hand. 

"Whatever  is  this,  Simplicity?"  she  asked. 

Simplicity  turned  very  red.  "  It's  a  cap," 
she  murmured  in  a  low  voice. 

"  But  what  or  whom  is  it  for  ? " 

"  I  intended — I  brought  it  as  a  present  for 
Mamma,"  answered  Simplicity  falteringly. 

Verda  could  not  restrain  her  merriment 
"  Do  try  it  on,  Mamma,"  she  entreated. 

Lady  Greville  placed  it  on  the  top  of  her 
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elaborately  arranged  red-brown  locks.  The 
effect  was  most  ridiculous,  and  sent  Verda  off 
into  a  fresh  fit  of  laughter. 

"  But  why  did  you  bring  it  for  me  ?  "  asked 
Lady  Greville,  looking  at  her  daughter  with 
some  curiosity. 

Simplicity  hesitated.  "  I  wanted  to  bring 
you  something,"  she  said.  "  And  Aunt  Ettie 
used  to  wear  caps  of  that  sort,  and  she  always 
said  she  was  only  a  few  years  older  than  you. 
Of  course  I  didn't  know  what  any  of  you 
were  like." 

"  It  was  very  nice  of  you,  dear,  to  think  of 
it,"  answered  her  mother  kindly.  "And  it 
will  be  useful.  Some  people  I  am  going  to 
stay  with,  are  going  to  have  some  theatricals, 
and  I'm  to  be  an  old  lady,  so  I'll  powder  my 
hair  and  put  it  on." 

"  But  didn't  you  bring  me  anything  ?  " 
asked  Verda,  trying  to  recover  her  gravity, 
and  studiously  keeping  her  eyes  from  the  cap 
which  was  tilted  rakishly  over  Lady  Greville's 
ear. 

"  Yes,  I  brought  you  all  something,  but  I 
don't  think  you  would  care  about  them.  It 
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was  Miss  Murvain  who  helped  me  to  choose 
them,  as  we  came  through  London." 

"  Oh,  but  we  must  have  them,"  cried  Verda 
eagerly.  "  I  should  like  to  judge  from  them 
what  sort  of  ideals  of  us  you  had  formed."1 

So  Simplicity  left  the  room,  and  presently 
returned  with  a  work  basket,  a  small  tele- 
scope, and  a  set  of  fret- work  tools.  Hugh 
Greville,  who  had  heard  that  his  new  sister 
was  being  instructed  in  the  ways  of  society 
and  religion  this  morning,  and  who  was 
rather  curious  to  see  how  she  would  take  it, 
also  entered  the  room  at  this  moment. 
Simplicity  placed  the  various  articles  on  the 
table. 

"The  telescope  was  for  papa,"  she  said. 
"  The  man  said  that  you  could  see  Jupiter's 
moons  with  it." 

"An  opera  glass  to  see  the  ballet  girls' 
legs  with,  would  have  been  more  in  his  line," 
murmured  Hugh,  who  was  immediately 
checked  by  a  look  from  Verda. 

"  And  the  work-basket  was  for  you,  Verda, 
and  the  fret-work  tools  for  Hugh,"  she  went 
on  doubtfully. 
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"  I  never  did  a  stitch  in  my  life,"  answered 
Verda  cheerfully.  "But  it  is  very  kind  of 
you  to  have  brought  it  for  me.  I'll  keep 
it  out  in  my  room,  and  it  will  encourage 
people  to  think  that  I  am  useful  and 
domesticated." 

"  And  I  have  never  done  a  minute's  work 
either,"  said  Hugh,  who  was  examining  his 
box  of  tools  with  much  interest.  "  But  I've 
a  good  mind  to  set  to  work,  and  make  a 
bracket  or  a  paper  knife,  only  I'm  afraid  I 
might  damage  myself.  Anyhow  you've  hit 
us  off  nicely.  You  couldn't  have  done  it 
better  if  you  had  tried.  We  must  show 
people  our  presents,  and  they  will  be  able  to 
see  the  difference  between  us  as  we  are,  and 
as  we  ought  to  be." 

"Or  I'll  tell  you  what  would  be  better," 
said  Verda  suddenly.  "We  ought  to  be 
photographed  with  them.  Mamma  should 
be  wearing  her  cap,  Papa  looking  through 
his  telescope  at  Jupiter's  moons,  and  you 
and  I  should  be  stitching  and  sawing  away 
for  dear  life." 

Simplicity  sighed.    "  I  seem  to  make  mis- 
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takes  in  everything  I  do,"  she  said  in  a  dis- 
appointed tone. 

"  No,  you  don't,  dear,"  answered  Verda 
gaily.  "  You  are  everything  you  should  be  ; 
but  we  are  such  depraved  people  that  it  wjll 
take  you  some  time  to  come  down  to  our 
level.  But  really  you  must  be  tired  of  all 
this.  Let  me  take  you  out  for  a  walk.  We 
can  slip  out  by  a  sideway  so  that  no  one  will 
see  us." 

"  Oh,  I  should  like  it  very  much,"  said 
Simplicity  gratefully. 

"Well,  I  mustn't  stop  another  moment," 
exclaimed  Lady  Greville.  "  I  have  to  teach 
Evelyn  and  Fanny  the  steps  of  that  new 
dance."  And,  with  the  cap  still  on  the  side 
of  her  head,  she  left  the  room. 

"  I'll  be  ready  in  half  an  hour,"  said  Verda. 
"  I  have  to  write  a  few  notes."  And  then 
she  too  left  the  room. 

Hugh  however  stopped  and  attempted  to 
entertain  his  sister.  He  told  her  some 
anecdotes  and  offered  to  teach  her  to  ride, 
and  he  ended  up  with  asking  her  to  lend  him 
a  sovereign,  which  request,  when  he  saw  the 
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amount  of  money  that  Simplicity  emptied 
out  of  her  purse,  he  increased  to  a  five  pound 
note,  and  the  readiness  with  which  it  was 
given  made  him  regret  that  he  had  not  asked 
for  double  the  amount.  Verda  came  in  just 
as  the  transaction  was  finished,  but  she  did 
not  appear  to  notice,  and  it  was  not  till  they 
had  started  and  were  some  distance  from  the 
house  that  she  said  anything  about  it.  Then 
she  recommended  her  sister  to  keep  her 
money  to  herself. 

"You  will  never  see  it  back,"  she  said. 
"And  it  does  Hugh  no  good  to  lend  it  to 
him." 

"But  I  have  so  much,"  answered  Sim- 
plicity, "  and  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
it." 

Verda  smiled.  "You  are  to  have  two 
hundred  and  fifty  a  year  to  spend,  are  you 
not  ? "  she  said.  "  But  of  course  that  is 
ridiculous  when  you  consider  what  a  lot  of 
money  you  have." 

"But  I  don't  know  how  much  money  I 
have." 

"  A  hundred  thousand  pounds  is  what  your 
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aunt  left  you,"  answered  Verda  slowly.  "  But 
it's  all  tied  up  carefully.  Papa  was  dread- 
fully disappointed  when  he  found  he  couldn't 
get  at  it,  and  that  he  would  only  have 
another  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  year  to 
keep  you." 

"  A  hundred  thousand  pounds !  what  a 
lot  of  money !  But  what  does  '  tied  up ' 
mean?" 

"  It  means  that  other  people  can't  get  at 
it,"  answered  Verda  drily.  "  When  you  are 
twenty-five,  or  if  you  marry  before  that 
age,  you  get  your  full  income;  but  even 
then  you  can't  touch  the  principal ;  that 
is  secured  to  your  children,  if  you  have 
any." 

Simplicity  blushed  slightly.  "  Then  I  can 
never  get  at  my  money  ?  "  she  said.  "  And,  if 
I  died  without  marrying,  couldn't  I  leave  it 
to  anyone  ? " 

"  No,  that's  all  provided  for,"  answered  her 
sister  glibly.  "  In  that  case  it  goes  to  Papa 
and  Hugh  and  myself  equally.  But  you  will 
get  married.  Heiresses  like  yourself  can 
choose  for  themselves.  It  is  only  poor  girls 
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like  myself  that  have  to  take  the  first  man 
who  offers." 

"But  you  are  so  good-looking  and  so 
clever  that  anyone  would  prefer  you  to  me, 
although  I  have  got  such  a  lot  of  money," 
said  Simplicity  confidently. 

Verda  smiled.  "Wait  and  see,"  she 
answered,  "and  you  will  soon  alter  your 
opinion." 

She  said  the  last  words  slowly,  as  though 
she  were  unaware  that  she  was  speaking, 
and  as  Simplicity  watched  her  face  she 
noticed  that  her  expression  had  changed 
and  there  was  a  look  of  gladness  in  her 
eyes. 

"So  you  have  come,"  said  a  deep  man's 
voice.  "  I  was  beginning  to  fear  that  you 
wouldn't  be  able  to." 

Simplicity  looked  round  and  saw  that  a 
tall  good-looking  young  man  was  approach- 
ing them.  He  was  dressed  in  a  rough  tweed 
coat  with  knickerbockers  and  gaiters,  and  she 
immediately  recognized  him  as  the  man  to 
whom  Verda  had  been  talking  on  the 
previous  afternoon. 
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"  Yes,  we  are  out  for  a  little  walk,"  answered 
Verda  carelessly.  "  I  must  introduce  you. 
This  is  my  *  new '  sister.  Simplicity,  this  is 
Mr  Goscombe." 

And  then  Mr  Goscombe  turned  and  joined 
them  in  their  walk.  He  talked  principally 
to  Verda,  but  he  took  care  to  include 
Simplicity  in  the  conversation  all  the  time, 
and  occasionally  he  addressed  his  remarks 
to  her.  He  was  blessed  with  a  remarkably 
graceful  manner  and  a  very  winning  smile, 
so  that  before  many  minutes  Simplicity  found 
herself  talking  more  freely  and  naturally 
than  she  had  done  since  her  arrival  at  her 
home,  and  by  the  time  they  parted,  she 
had  begun  to  feel  quite  at  her  ease  with 
him. 

"  How  nice  he  is,"  she  said  eagerly,  when 
at  length  they  had  said  good-bye  and  were 
walking  home.  "  Who  is  he  ? " 

"His  name  is  Charles  Goscombe,  as 
you  heard,"  answered  Verda,  who  looked 
pleased  at  her  sister's  remark,  "and  he  is  a 
farmer.  Not  a  common  farmer.  He  owns 
his  land,  although  there  is  very  little  of  it 
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But  a  hundred  years  ago  all  the  land  about 
here  belonged  to  the  Goscombes." 

"  And  why  doesn't  he  own  it  now  ?  ° 

"  Oh,  his  ancestors  lost  it.  They  gambled 
and  drank.  They  behaved,  in  fact,  very 
much  as  Mr  Darrell  is  behaving  now." 

Simplicity  turned  red  as  she  heard  the 
name. 

"  What  a  pity ! "  she  said,  ignoring  the 
latter  part  of  the  remark. 

"  And  you  needn't  say  that  we  met  him," 
went  on  Verda,  attempting  to  speak  care- 
lessly. 

"Why,  I  thought  he  seemed  to  expect 
to  meet  you." 

Verda  could  not  .help  laughing.  "  Why, 
so  he  did,  of  course,  you  little  simpleton," 
she  answered. 

"  Then  do  you  like  him  ?  Are  you 
engaged?"  asked  Simplicity  with  interest. 

"  Engaged  ! "  repeated  Verda  with  a  laugh 
that  Simplicity  could  not  help  noticing  was 
rather  forced.  "Why,  we've  neither  of  us 
got  a  penny,  nor  are  we  ever  likely  to 
have." 
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And  then,  as  they  were  entering  the 
garden,  and  several  people  were  approach- 
ing them,  the  conversation  ended.  But 
Simplicity  remembered  it,  and  pondered 
over  it  much. 


CHAPTER  IV 

SIMPLICITY  learnt  a  great  deal  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  visitors  who  had  been 
staying  in  the  house  had  all  left,  somewhat 
to  Lady  Greville's  relief,  as  it  gave  her  more 
time  to  attend  to  her  new  daughter's  educa- 
tion, which,  from  a  society  point  of  view, 
had  certainly  been  very  much  neglected. 

"  But  didn't  you  ever  go  anywhere  ? "  she 
asked  one  day.  "Didn't  anyone  ever  come 
to  the  house,  and  were  you  always  tied  to 
those  two  old  women?" 

Simplicity's  face  flushed  at  this  remark, 
but  she  answered  quietly — 

"  No,  I  never  went  out  to  see  anyone,  and 
very  few  people  came  to  see  us ;  and  the 
grounds  were  so  large,  much  larger  than 
these,  so  that  there  was  no  need  to  go  out 
of  them  either  for  walking  or  driving." 

"  And  did  you  never  go  out  to  stay  ?  " 
46 
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"  Oh,  we  used  to  go  to  the  sea  every  year. 
Aunt  Ettie  owned  a  house  on  the  coast,  but 
it  was  very  much  the  same  as  being  at  home. 
We  saw  no  one." 

"And  didn't  you  ever  read  any  books? 
Novels?" 

Simplicity  shook  her  head.  "No,  I  read 
very  little  except  my  lesson  books." 

"  Then  what  did  you  do  with  yourself  all 
day  long  ? " 

"Oh,  I  still  kept  up  my  lessons.  And  I 
did  a  good  deal  of  sewing  and  painting, 
and  my  practising  took  up  a  great  deal  of 
time." 

"  Yes,  you  are  certainly  very  accomplished, 
in  the  middle-class  sense  of  the  word,"  said 
her  mother  meditatively.  "  You  could  easily 
get  into  the  Academy,  and  that  Professor 
who  was  here  the  other  day  said  you  under- 
stood more  about  mathematics  than  any  girl 
he  had  ever  known.  And  then  you  play  and 
sing  quite  like  a  professional." 

A  happier  look  than  had  been  there  for 
some  days  came  into  the  girl's  face  at  this 
praise. 
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"  I  hope  I  shall  improve  in  other  ways," 
she  said  humbly  but  eagerly.  "  I  do  try." 

"  Oh,  I  'm  sure  you  will,"  answered  Lady 
Greville,  smiling.  "  How  do  you  get  on 
with  Mr  Winterford  ?  " 

"Oh,  pretty  well."  In  a  dubious  tone. 
"  I  daresay  I  shall  soon  understand  all  about 
the  Bible,  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  see 
the  use  of  it,  certainly  not  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." 

"  Oh,  it  will  all  come  in  time,"  answered 
Lady  Greville  easily.  Her  own  religious 
knowledge  and  belief  were  not  very  strong, 
so,  after  one  more  attempt  at  instructing  her 
daughter,  she  had  thought  it  best  to  leave 
the  task  of  her  conversion  to  a  more  skilled 
intellect  than  her  own.  For  Simplicity  stood 
in  the  curious  position  of  having  grown  up 
to  womanhood  without  receiving  an  atom 
of  instruction  in  religious  matters.  She  had 
been  well  educated,  and  this  rendered  the 
task  of  teaching  her  the  more  difficult.  She 
was  not  like  that  commonplace,  albeit  useful, 
object  of  conversion,  the  ignorant  savage, 
who,  having  been  accustomed  to  worship  the 
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sun  and  moon,  and  anything  else  that  he 
does  not  understand,  is  quite  willing  to 
accept  a  new  object  of  veneration,  especially 
if  there  is  anything  to  be  got  by  it,  for  she 
had  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  both  astro- 
nomy and  geology,  and  therefore  she  found 
it  impossible  to  take  any  interest  in  an 
account  of  a  creation,  followed  by  other 
startling  events,  which  she  felt  sure  could 
never  have  taken  place,  with  which  she 
suddenly  found  herself  confronted.  And 
then  the  Old  Testament  did  not  interest 
her ;  she  had  not  been  brought  up  to  it,  and 
she  did  not  feel  the  need  of  it.  It  was  not 
with  her  as  with  us,  who  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  it  from  our  infancy.  It  had  not 
entwined  itself  into  her  life.  We  may  have 
parted  from  our  belief  in  it  and  may  have 
decided  that  the  greater  part  of  it  is  built 
up  on  myths  and  delusions,  but  we  can 
never  quite  cast  it  away.  It  is  to  us  as  the 
character  of  one  we  love,  full  of  faults  per- 
haps, but  these  we  gloss  over,  and  even  in 
time  come  to  regard  with  affection,  especially 
when  that  friend  is  dead — dead  and  cold  as 
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our  former  religious  beliefs.  But  with  the 
New  Testament  it  was  different. 

"  It  is  very  beautiful,"  she  said,  looking  up 
at  Lady  Greville  with  tear-dimmed  eyes,  as 
she  closed  the  Testament  after  having  finished 
the  simple  Gospel  story.  "  But  it  is  sad,  and 
— I  hope  it  is  not  wicked  to  say  so — I  cannot 
see  the  need  for  it  all  to  have  happened." 

"  Why,  we  should  all  have  been  heathen 
if  it  hadn't,"  answered  Lady  Greville  cheer- 
fully. 

"  But  if  we  were  good,  it  wouldn't  matter 
so  much,  would  it  ? " 

"And  then  it  gives  us  something  to  live 
up  to,"  continued  Lady  Greville.  "  We  learn 
from  it  to  forgive  people  who  sin  against  us, 
and  to  do  a  lot  of  other  things  of  that  sort. 
But  you  must  ask  Mr  Winterford.  He  can 
explain  it  much  better  than  I  can." 

And  accordingly  Simplicity  went  to  Mr 
Winterford  for  a  course  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, so  that  when  the  proper  time  came  she 
could  be  confirmed.  It  was  a  matter  of 
congratulation  to  her  mother  to  remember 
that  she  had  been  baptised  before  she  had 
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been    entrusted    to   the   care    of  that   very 
eccentric  aunt. 

The  clergyman  too  had  been  very  well 
pleased  with  the  arrangement.  He  was  still 
a  comparatively  young  man,  and  Lord 
HemelPs  remark  to  him  on  the  occasion  o'f 
his  first  meeting  with  Simplicity  had  set 
him  thinking.  Accordingly  he  did  all  he 
could  to  make  her  pathway  to  religious 
knowledge  pleasant  and  easy,  and  he  was 
always  so  patient  and  sympathetic  that  she 
soon  began  to  regard  him  as  one  of  her  chief 
friends.  But  the  thought  of  his  ever  being 
anything  more  than  a  friend  had  never 
entered  her  mind. 

One  day,  about  two  months  after  her 
arrival,  something  happened  which  shook 
Simplicity's  religious  beliefs  very  much. 
She  was  going  to  her  mother's  boudoir,  and 
in  the  corridor  she  met  one  of  the  housemaids 
hurrying  away  from  that  room.  Her  face 
was  very  red,  and  Simplicity  could  see  that 
she  had  been  crying. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  she  asked  gently, 
stopping  the  girl. 
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The  other  hesitated.  "I  am  going  to  be 
sent  away,"  she  murmured.  "Without  a 
character.  And  I  don't  know  what  I  shall 
do."  And  she  began  to  cry  again. 

"But  why?" 

"Because — because — it  isn't  all  my  fault. 
I  couldn't  help  being  pretty,  and  I  didn't 
know  any  better." 

A  sudden  suspicion  of  the  truth  began 
to  dawn  on  Simplicity.  "  Then  are  you  going 
home  ?  "  she  asked. 

The  girl  shook  her  head.  "I  have  no 
home,"  she  said.  "  I  have  only  an  aunt,  and 
I  dare  not  go  to  her.  And  I  have  to  leave 
directly." 

Simplicity  looked  puzzled ;  but  before 
she  could  say  anything  there  was  a  sound 
of  a  door  opening,  and  the  housemaid, 
with  a  frightened  look,  had  hurried  away. 
Simplicity  looked  down  the  corridor  and 
saw  Verda  cross  from  her  own  sitting-room 
into  Lady  Greville's.  She  stood  for  a 
few  moments,  making  up  her  mind  as  to 
what  course  she  should  take,  and  then  she 
slowly  walked  towards  her  mother's  boudoir, 
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The  door  was  partly  open,  and  she  could 
hear  Lady  Greville  and  Verda  conversing 
within. 

"  It's  most  annoying,"  the  former  was 
saying.  "  And  it  was  quite  by  accident  that 
I  discovered  it  Of  course  I  have  given  her 
notice  to  leave  immediately.  And  that  it 
should  have  been  Philips  of  all  men  I  I  feel 
dreadfully  vexed  about  it." 

"  But  what  will  you  do  about  Philips  ? " 
asked  Verda. 

"  I  don't  see  what  I  can  do.  If  it  were  any 
of  the  others  I  should  dismiss  him.  But  no 
one  else  can  manage  that  new  pair,  and  you 
remember  what  a  lot  of  others  we  tried  be- 
fore he  came,  and  what  a  nuisance  they  were. 
Your  father  must  give  him  a  severe  talking  to." 

At  this  moment  Simplicity  entered  the 
room.  Lady  Greville  immediately  paused 
and  began  speaking  to  Verda  on  some  other 
subject  in  the  most  natural  manner  possible. 
But  Simplicity  had  made  up  her  mind  now, 
and  she  immediately  began. 

"  I  could  not  help  hearing  what  you  were 
saying,"  she  said.  "  And  I  met  Emma  in 
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the  corridor  and  spoke  to  her.  Are  you 
really  going  to  send  her  away  ? " 

Lady  Greville  looked  annoyed.  "  Yes,  she 
is  going  to-morrow,"  she  answered  shortly. 
"  There  are  reasons  for  my  sending  her 
away  which  you  cannot  understand." 

"  But  I  do  know  what  your  reasons  are. 
The  same  thing  happened  at  our  house  once, 
and  Aunt  Ettie  told  me  all  about  it.  She 
said  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  bring  me  up 
in  ignorance  of  such  evils." 

"  A  very  nice  topic  of  conversation,  I  am 
sure,  for  an  old  maid  and  a  young  girl," 
replied  her  mother  coldly. 

"  And  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  would 
not  forgive  her  and  help  her  in  some  way," 
went  on  Simplicity  steadily.  "  She  says  she 
has  no  home,  so  what  is  to  become  of  her  if 
you  send  her  away  ?  " 

"  I  really  don't  know.  She  should  have 
thought  of  that  herself,"  answered  Lady 
Greville. 

"  But  you  are  not  going  to  dismiss  the 
man." 

"  I  can't ;  it  would  be  so  very  inconvenient." 
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"  But  could  you  not  do  what  Aunt  Ettie 
did  ?  She  spoke  to  the  man,  and  made  him 
marry  the  girl." 

"  My  dear,  it  is  quite  impossible,"  said 
Lady  Greville,  while  Verda  turned  away  to 
hide  a  slight  smile.  "And  really  this  ts 
something  that  you  don't  understand,"  she 
continued  in  a  kinder  voice.  "  I  will  see  if 
I  can  do  anything  for  Emma.  I  daresay  I 
can  get  her  into  a  Penitent's  Home." 

"  What  is  that  ?  "  asked  Simplicity. 

"  Oh,  a  place  where  they  receive  such 
people." 

Simplicity  stood  irresolute  for  a  few 
moments.  Then  she  tried  a  last  shot. 

"That  is  not  what  the  New  Testament 
teaches,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "Jesus 
forgave  Mary  Magdalen." 

But  Lady  Greville  was  tired  of  the  subject. 
"  You  really  must  leave  it  to  me,"  she  said  in 
decided  tones.  "  I  have  told  you  that  I  will 
do  what  I  can  for  the  girl,  but  I  never  had, 
and  I  don't  think  that  I  ever  shall  have  much 
sympathy  for  those  who  break  the  seventh 
commandment." 
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And  with  this  Simplicity  had  to  be 
content.  It  was  only  that  afternoon,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  still  further  enlightened 
on  the  subject.  Mr  Winterford's  aunt,  who 
lived  with  him,  called,  and  Simplicity,  who 
had  taken  a  great  liking  to  her,  walked  back 
with  her  as  far  as  one  of  the  lodge  gates. 
Here  Miss  Winterford  stopped,  saying  that 
she  wished  to  go  in  to  see  Mrs  Philips. 

"  Mrs  Philips  ? "  repeated  Simplicity,  a 
sudden  suspicion  coming  to  her.  "Who  is 
she?" 

"  Why,  the  wife  of  your  groom,"  answered 
Miss  Winterford. 

That  night,  after  waiting  till  she  thought 
that  everyone  had  retired,  Simplicity  softly 
left  her  room  and  stole  upstairs  to  the  part 
of  the  house  where  the  maid-servants  slept. 
There  was  a  light  coming  from  under  the 
doors.  She  stopped  and  listened,  and  she 
heard  a  faint  sound  of  sobbing  within  the 
room.  She  tapped  at  the  door,  and  then 
turned  the  handle  and  went  in.  The  room 
was  very  small  and  was  only  lighted  by  one 
candle;  a  wooden  box  stood  open  and 
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partly  packed,  various  articles  of  clothing 
were  strewn  about  the  floor,  and  Emma 
was  sitting  on  the  bed  crying.  She  looked 
up  in  surprise.  Simplicity  quietly  closed 
the  door. 

"  I  wanted  to  see  you  before  you  left,"  she 
said.  "Where  are  you  going,  and  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ? " 

"  I  don't  know"  answered  the  girl  wearily. 
"  Lady  Greville  told  me  that  she  would  get 
me  into  a  Penitent's  Home,  but  I  don't  wish 
to  go  there ;  it  stamps  one  for  life." 

"But  could  you  not  find  some  friend  who 
would  take  you  in  till — till  you  could  go  out 
again?  I  do  not  mean  for  nothing;  I  will 
pay  for  you." 

A  more  hopeful  look  came  to  the  girl's 
face. 

"  God  bless  you,  Miss,"  she  said,  "  for  help- 
ing me.  I  have  several  old  friends  who 
would  take  me  if  I  paid  them,  but  they  are 
poor,  so  I  couldn't  have  asked  them  without" 

"  Then  how  much  shall  I  give  you  ? "  asked 
Simplicity,  taking  out  her  purse.  "Will 
twenty  pounds  be  enough?" 
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"Will  twenty  pounds  be  enough?"  said 
Emma,  with  a  hysterical  laugh.  "  I  should 
think  it  will  be.  Much  more  than  enough. 
Oh,  Miss,  you  have  saved  me." 

"Hush!"  said  Simplicity.  "Someone  might 
hear  us."  Then  she  counted  the  money  out 
into  the  girl's  hand.  "You  will  try  always 
to  be — good  in  future,  won't  you  ?  "  she  went 
on  hesitatingly. 

"  I  will,"  answered  Emma  eagerly.  "  I 
swear  I  will.  I'm  only  seventeen,  and  I've 
never  had  anyone  to  look  after  me  ;  but  I'll 
be  steady  and  get  back  my  character,  and 
perhaps  one  day  I'll  be  able  to  let  you  see 
that  you  haven't  altogether  wasted  your 
kindness.  Thank  you,  miss,  a  thousand 
times,  and  bless  you."  And  she  seized 
Simplicity's  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  said  Simplicity.  "  Good- 
bye. I  shall  hope  to  hear  of  you,  and  to 
hear  that  you  are  getting  on  well."  And 
then  she  quietly  returned  to  her  own  room. 

The  housemaid  left  next  day.  Simplicity, 
who  was  out  walking  with  her  mother,  met 
her  as  she  was  being  driven  to  the  station, 
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and  was  glad  to  see  a  happier  and  more 
hopeful  look  on  the  girl's  face.  She  smiled 
at  her  kindly,  and  was  rebuked  for  so  doing 
by  Lady  Greville,  who  had  been  annoyed 
and  somewhat  surprised  at  Emma's  refusing 
to  go  to  a  Penitent's  Home.  But  for  once 
Simplicity  felt  that  her  way  had  been  right. 

A  few  days  later  she  was  out  driving  with 
her  sister,  and  suddenly  she  was  attracted  by 
the  sight  of  a  rather  dirty  but  good-looking 
boy,  who  was  standing  by  the  roadside. 

"  Look,  Verda ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  Do  you 
see  that  boy?  Isn't  he  exactly  like  Mr 
Darrell?" 

Verda  looked  at  the  child,  and  then  smiled 
sarcastically.  "  Yes,  he  is  very  much  like 
Mr  Darrell,"  she  said.  "  But  you  had  better 
not  say  so  to  anyone  else." 

"Why  not?" 

"Why,  because  he  is  Mr  Darrell's  child. 
You  said  that  your  aunt  had  told  you  about 
such  things,  so  I  suppose  there  is  no  harm 
in  my  telling  you." 

"  But  is  Mr  Darrell  married  ?  " 

"  Married  ?     Of  course  not." 
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Simplicity  turned  crimson.  "Then  you 
mean  that — that  it  is  the  same  as  it  was 
with  Emma?" 

Verda  nodded.  "  That's  it,  my  dear,"  she 
answered  easily. 

"  And  he  is  allowed  to  visit  at  our  house  ? 
Does  mamma  know  ?  " 

"  Of  course  she  does." 

"But  how  can  she  speak  to  him?  She 
seemed  so  shocked  about  Emma." 

"My  dear  Simplicity,"  said  Verda  half 
impatiently,  "it  is  quite  different.  All  men 
are  wild  when  they  are  young.  They  soon 
steady  down.  You  mustn't  expect  them  all 
to  be  saints.  And,  for  goodness  sake,  don't 
go  talking  to  mamma  about  it.  She  doesn't 
approve  of  a  young  girl  knowing  such  things." 
And  then  she  started  a  fresh  subject,  and 
Simplicity  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  continue  the  conversation.  But 
she  was  not  satisfied.  She  felt  that  she  must 
get  someone  to  explain  this  matter  to  her 
thoroughly.  But  whom  could  she  ask  ?  At 
last  she  thought  of  Miss  Winterford  ;  she  was 
so  good  and  kind  that  she  certainly  would 
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do  all  she  could  to  make  the  matter  clear  to 
her.  Accordingly,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
she  went  to  the  rectory,  and,  as  it  was  pos- 
sible to  walk  there  through  the  park  without 
once  going  onto  the  road,  Lady  Greville 
never  made  any  objection  to  her  going  there 
alone.  But  when  she  got  there,  feeling  rather 
tired,  as  it  was  over  a  mile,  and  the  day  was 
very  hot,  she  found  that  Miss  Winterford  was 
out,  and  she  was  just  turning  away  with  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  when  the  rector 
himself  came  out  of  one  of  the  long  windows 
that  opened  on  to  the  verandah. 

"  Ah,  Miss  Greville,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  you 
are  coming  in  surely." 

"I  came  to  see  Miss  Winterford,"  replied 
Simplicity  hesitating. 

"  She's  out,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  But  won't 
you  come  in  and  have  a  cup  of  tea?  It's 
just  ready.  And  my  aunt  may  come  back 
at  any  moment." 

This  decided  it,  and  accordingly  Simplicity 
went  in  and  had  some  tea.  But,  though  she 
waited  half-an-hour,  yet  Miss  Winterford  did 
not  appear,  which  was  not  surprising,  as  that 
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lady  had  announced  to  her  nephew  her  inten- 
tion of  not  returning  till  a  little  before  dinner- 
time. At  length  she  rose  to  go. 

"  I  think  I  must  come  to  see  Miss  Winter- 
ford  another  time,"  she  said  reluctantly. 

"  Do  you  want  to  see  my  aunt  particularly?" 
asked  Mr  Winterford,  who  had  risen  too,  and 
was  now  holding  Simplicity's  hand,  and  look- 
ing at  her  with  rather  a  curious  expression. 
She  had  noticed  something  a  little  peculiar 
in  his  manner  this  afternoon,  but  she  had  not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  what  it  was. 

"  Don't  you  think  that  I  should  do  as  well  ?  " 

Simplicity  blushed  slightly.  "  No,  I  don't 
think  so,"  she  answered.  "  Good-bye."  And 
she  attempted  to  draw  away  her  hand.  But 
he  still  kept  it  fast  in  his  own. 

"  Can't  you  trust  me  sufficiently  yet  to  let 
me  know  what  your  little  difficulties  are  ? " 
he  asked  half  reproachfully.  "  I  thought  you 
were  beginning  to  like  me." 

"Oh  yes,  I  do  like  you,"  she  answered. 
"  But  this  is  something  that  I  could  only  ask 
Miss  Winterford  about."  And  again  the 
colour  came  to  her  cheeks. 
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"  Then  let  me  ask  you  something  first,"  he 
said.  "Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  It  is 
something  I  have  been  wanting  to  ask  you 
for  a  long  time.  Do  you  know  what  it 
is?" 

Simplicity  shook  her  head.  Really  Mr 
Winterford  was  very  strange  this  afternoon, 
she  thought. 

"  It's  to  ask  you  to  marry  me,  and  to  'give 
me  the  right  to  always " 

Simplicity  suddenly  snatched  away  her 
hand.  "To  marry  you?"  she  repeated  in 
horrified  tones. 

"Yes,  to  marry  me.  Is  it  such  a  very 
startling  idea?  I  thought  you  must  have 
seen  and  guessed  already  from  my  manner 
how  much  I  loved  you." 

"But  you  are  so  much  older  than  I  am, 
and — and — oh,  I  really  couldn't  think  of 
marrying  you." 

Her  manner  was  so  decisive  that  Mr 
Winterford  hardly  knew  what  to  say. 

-"Well,  won't  you  think  about  it?"  he 
pleaded.  "And  give  me  an  answer  in  a 
few  days?" 
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"There  is  no  need  to  defer  my  answer," 
returned  Simplicity  resolutely.  "  I  could  not 
think  of  marrying  you.  Good-bye."  And 
before  he  was  aware  of  her  intention  she  had 
slipped  through  the  open  window  and  was 
hastening  homewards.  As  soon  as  she 
reached  the  park  she  walked  more  slowly, 
and  endeavoured  to  regain  her  composure. 
But  as  she  thought  over  the  matter  her  sense 
of  annoyance  and  disgust  only  deepened. 
That  a  man  of  Mr  Winterford's  age,  and  a 
priest — for  she  had  formed  a  very  lofty  ideal 
of  that  office — should  wish  to  marry  her  for 
her  money !  For  that  could  be  his  only 
reason,  she  told  herself,  as  she  recalled  some 
of  Verda's  cynical  remarks  and  predictions  as 
to  the  attraction  that  her  fortune  would  be. 
"  For  if  refusals  killed,  my  dear  Simplicity," 
she  had  said  one  day,  "  you  would  soon  have 
all  the  eligible  and  ineligible  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  lying  dead  around  you,  like 
flies  round  a  fly  paper." 

There  were  only  two  persons  on  the 
terrace  when  Simplicity  approached  the 
house.  One  was  Lady  Grenville,  and  the 
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other  was  a  young  man  whom  Simplicity 
had  never  seen  before. 

"  Come  here,  my  dear,"  cried  Lady  Gre- 
ville.  "  Where  have  you  been  ?  This  is 
Mr  Norcote.  Francis,  this  is  my  'new' 
daughter." 

Simplicity  held  out  her  hand,  and  at  the 
same  time  looked  up ;  and  then  a  most 
curious  sensation  came  over  her.  In  a 
moment  all  her  vexation  and  annoyance 
seemed  suddenly  to  leave  her,  and  she  was 
conscious  of  nothing  save  the  fact  that  she 
was  meeting  the  gaze  of  the  most  sympa- 
thetic pair  of  grey  eyes  that  she  had  ever 
seen.  Then  she  blushed  and  suddenly 
looked  down,  and  she  murmured  a  reply 
to  Mr  Norcote's  remarks.  What  his  words 
were  she  hardly  knew,  she  was  only  aware 
that  they  were  uttered  in  a  remarkably 
low  and  musical  voice.  Presently  she  re- 
covered herself  sufficiently  to  look  up  at 
him,  and  then  she  felt  another  thrill  go 
through  her,  and  she  immediately  decided 
that  he  was  the  handsomest  man  she  had 
ever  seen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was 
E 
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merely  a  tall,  well-built  young  man,  with 
good  features,  close-cut,  light-brown  hair,  a 
very  clear  brown  skin,  and  sympathetic  grey 
eyes.  But  to  Simplicity  he  seemed — well, 
to  cut  the  matter  short,  she  had  suddenly 
come  under  the  influence  of  that  peculiar 
development  of  animal  passion,  known  as — 
Love  at  first  sight. 


CHAPTER  V 

* 

"  WHAT  a  provoking  day ! "  said  Lady 
Greville  in  an  injured  and  annoyed  tone,  as 
she  stood  on  the  terrace  looking  at  the  dull 
grey  sky,  from  which  a  few  drops  of  rain 
descended  at  about  five  minutes  intervals. 
It  was  three  weeks  later,  and  the  month  was 
now  August.  Those  three  weeks  had  gone 
very  quickly  for  Simplicity,  but  yet  as  she 
looked  back  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  period 
before  them  was  infinitely  far  off— that  strange 
period  when  everything  had  seemed  so  new 
and  difficult  to  understand.  Now  everything 
went  so  smoothly.  The  house  was  again  full 
of  visitors,  but  she  was  getting  more  used  to 
the  ways  of  society,  and  was  even  beginning 
to  enjoy  its  amusements.  And  then  Francis 
Norcote,  although  he  was  not  staying  at  the 
house,  was  always  there.  He  lived  scarcely 
more  than  five  miles  off,  and  there  always 
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seemed  to  be  some  reason  for  him  to  ride 
over.  But,  whatever  the  reason  might  be,  it 
always  ended  in  his  making  his  way  to  Sim- 
plicity's side,  and  then  it  always  seemed  to 
her  that  the  day  had  suddenly  grown  brighter, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  else  left  for  her  to 
wish  for.  He  was  not  like  other  men,  she 
used  to  tell  herself  when  she  was  secure  in  the 
privacy  of  her  own  room  and  was  lingering 
over  the  remembrance  of  their  last  meeting — 
for  this  was  not  a  subject  on  which  she  could 
speak  to  anyone,  not  even  to  Verda,  but  it 
was  one  to  guard  jealously  and  secretly  in  her 
heart.  (Little  did  she  know  what  public  pro- 
perty her  feelings  in  the  matter  already 
were!)  He  always  took  care  to  talk  to  her 
on  subjects  which  she  could  understand,  and 
he  never  laughed  at  her  blunders,  or  even 
seemed  to  notice  them,  as  other  men  did,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  these  few  weeks  he  had 
made  a  much  greater  impression  on  Sim- 
plicity's heart  than  he  would  have  thought 
possible  or  could  have  dared  to  hope. 

On  this  day,  however,  he  was  not  present, 
and  therefore  it  made   little    difference    to 
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Simplicity  whether  the  sky  was  blue  or  grey. 
But  to  all  the  rest  of  the  household  it  made  a 
very  great  difference.  For  this  was  the  day 
on  which  Lady  Greville  was  to  give  her  large 
garden  party. 

"And  it  isn't  as  though  it  was  merely  a 
party  of  friends,"  said  that  lady  plaintively. 
"Then  I  shouldn't  mind.  But  it's  all  those 
good  people  who  have  helped  to  get  Robert 
into  Parliament.  If  it  rains  they  will  lay  all 
the  blame  on  me  and  not  on  the  weather,  and 
unless  I  get  up  some  other  entertainment  for 
them  on  another  day,  they'll  all  vote  the  other 
side  next  election." 

"  Then  let's  hope  that  it  won't  rain,"  said 
Sir  Robert  philosophically.  "  Hoping  does  a 
lot  of  good,  and  it  makes  you  much  more 
cheerful." 

"  Now,  if  you  were  a  Hindoo,  or  had  lived 
in  ancient  times,  you  could  either  have 
threatened  to  break  your  idols  if  they  didn't 
keep  off  the  rain,  or  you  could  have  sacrificed 
to  the  Gods  and  tried  to  wheedle  them  into 
giving  you  a  fine  day,"  said  Miss  Gwynne,  whose 
knowledge  was  varied  if  not  always  accurate. 
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"  I  believe  mamma  would  have  been  rather 
fond  of  sacrificing,"  said  Hugh.  "  Shall  I 
build  you  an  altar  and  help  you  to  sacrifice 
Verda's  canaries — why  she  lavishes  so  much 
affection  on  the  absurd  creatures  I  can't  make 
out — and  everything  else  in  the  house  that 
you  want  to  get  rid  of  ? " 

"Or  you  might  sacrifice  one  of  your 
daughters,"  suggested  Verda  lightly,  and 
Simplicity  noticed  that  an  annoyed  look 
came  over  her  mother's  face. 

"  What  pagan  creatures  you  are,"  said  Lord 
Hemell  with  a  gravity  of  demeanour  which 
he  always  assumed  whenever  he  imagined 
that  he  was  about  to  make  a  very  witty 
sally.  "You  ought  all  to  have  prayed  for 
fine  weather." 

"  I  never  thought  of  that,"  put  in  Miss 
Gwynne  in  an  interested  voice,  "  or  I  would 
have  tried  it.  You  may  not  believe  it,  but  I 
do  say  my  prayers.  I  gave  them  up  for  a 
long  time,  but  I  have  taken  to  them  again. 
I  don't  know  if  they're  any  use,  but  they 
may  be,  and  it's  as  well  to  be  on  the  right 
side." 
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"  Well  then,  let's  consider  that  the  prayers 
have  been  said,  the  Idols  broken,  and  the 
sacrifices  made,  and  that  it's  going  to  be  a  fine 
day,"  said  Lady  Greville  briskly.  "  It's  past 
three  now,  and  some  of  the  people  are  sure  to 
arrive  directly  after  four.  If  it  does  rain  we 
must  have  the  tableaux  in  the  drawing-roorri, 
and  put  the  people  in  wherever  we  can.  I'm 
afraid  Titania  will  look  rather  stupid  sleep- 
ing on  a  sofa,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  We 
must  have  a  few  plants  in  from  the  con- 
servatory." 

"  Or  you  might  have  them  in  the  library," 
suggested  Lord  Hemell.  "Where  there  are 
so  many  books  there  cannot  fail  to  be  plenty 
of  leaves."  At  which  witty  but  slightly 
strained  remark  everyone  laughed.  Verda, 
however,  turned  with  an  impatient  gesture  to 
Simplicity. 

"  Is  your  Titania  dress  all  right  ? "  she 
asked.  "I  suppose  you  know  that  you  are 
going  to  have  a  new  Oberon.  Mr  Ferrars 
can't  come,  so  Mr  Darrell  asked  if  he  might 
take  the  part." 

Simplicity  looked  dismayed.      "  I  wish  I 
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wasn't  going  to  act,"  she  said.  "  And  I  had 
no  idea  that  Mr  Darrell  was  back.  He  must 
have  been  away  nearly  a  fortnight." 

"I  hope  Beauty  will  smile  kindly  on  her 
poor  Beast,  Miss  Greville,"  said  Lord  Hemell, 
coming  up  to  them  at  this  moment.  "  Wear- 
ing three  hearthrugs  on  a  day  like  this  is  a 
deed  worthy  of  some  reward.  And  you  must 
look  carefully  on  the  bush  when  you  gather 
the  rose.  I'm  going  to  put  a  thorn  there ;  ha, 
ha !  "  And  he  took  a  small  morocco  jeweller's 
box  from  his  pocket. 

"Oh,  what  is  it?"  asked  Verda  eagerly. 
"  Do  show  me." 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  it  ?  "  he  answered 
mysteriously.  "  Well,  you  shall  have  just  one 
little  peep."  And  opening  the  box  he  revealed 
a  magnificent  diamond  star.  Only  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  closed  the  box  and  put  it 
in  his  pocket. 

"  How  lovely ! "  said  Verda  in  a  delighted 
tone. 

Lord  Hemell  looked  gratified.  "  Do  you 
care  for  jewels  ? ''  he  asked,  turning  to  Sim- 
plicity. 
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"  Not  much,"  she  answered  shortly.  For 
some  reason  she  was  feeling  disturbed  and 
uneasy  at  the  little  scene  she  had  just  wit- 
nessed. 

"  Of  course  she  doesn't,"  put  in  Verda. 
"  She  has  such  splendid  ones  of  her  own. 
You  never  care  for  anything  that  has  been  no 
trouble  to  you  to  get.  It's  always  what  you 
can't  have  that  you  long  for." 

"  My  dear  Verda,  what  are  you  going  to  do 
for  a  Romeo  ? "  exclaimed  Lady  Greville, 
coming  up  to  them.  "  Have  you  forgotten 
that  Mr  Ferrars  was  to  take  the  part  ?  " 

"Oh,  it's  all  right.  He  has  provided  a 
substitute." 

"Who  is  it?" 

"  Mr  Goscombe,"  answered  her  daughter 
carelessly. 

Lord  Hemell's  brow  contracted.  Lady 
Greville  noticed  this. 

"  I  don't  think  he'll  make  a  good  Romeo," 
she  said.  "  He's  much  too  clumsy." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  answered  Verda  amiably. 
"  But  then,  you  see,  Mr  Ferrars  had  to  find 
someone  the  clothes  would  fit.  I'm  afraid 
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they  wouldn't  do  for  you,  would  they,  Lord 
Hemell?" 

"  I  should  not  like  to  be  associated  with 
you  in  such  a  tragic  love  affair,"  he  answered, 
endeavouring  with  a  smile  to  cover  his  annoy- 
ance. "  I  am  quite  content  with  my  part  of 
Beast,  as  it  ends  so  happily." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Gwynne  interrupted 
them.  "  Someone  must  have  been  praying 
or  sacrificing,"  she  said.  "  For  it's  turning  out 
quite  fine.  Look,  the  clouds  have  nearly  all 
gone,  and  there's  quite  a  big  bit  of  blue 
sky!" 

"And  there's  a  carriage  coming  up  the 
drive,"  cried  Lady  Greville  agitatedly,  and 
then  she  jumped  onto  the  balustrade  to  get  a 
better  view  over  the  intervening  shrubs.  "  It's 
those  Jarks,"  she  went  on.  "  Retired  grocers 
always  try  to  get  good  weight,  even  in  the 
matter  of  garden  parties.  I  suppose  they 
think  it's  the  next  best  thing  to  not  giving  it. 
We  shall  have  to  tidy  ourselves  as  quickly  as 
we  can."  And  then  there  was  a  general 
stampede  to  the  house.  Simplicity  accom- 
panied her  sister  to  her  room,  and  sat 
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watching  her  as  she  rapidly  dressed.  She 
herself  was  to  appear  in  the  first  tableau, 
so  it  had  been  decided  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  for  her  to  show  herself  in  the 
short  interval  before  the  performance  took 
place. 

"  But  afterwards  you  must  make  yoursel'f 
agreeable  to  the  people,"  said  Verda.  "  Don't 
waste  time  with  the  girls,  but  get  up  a  flirta- 
tion with  a  few  of  the  men.  I'll  introduce 
you  to  a  few  good  subjects." 

Simplicity  reddened.  "  But  why  should  I 
flirt  with  them  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  don't  think 
it  would  be  nice." 

Verda  turned  slowly  round.  "  Papa  only 
got  a  majority  of  thirty-seven  last  time,"  she 
said  emphatically.  "And  Mamma  and  I 
worked  dreadfully  hard.  And  a  girl  can 
get  many  more  votes  than  any  amount  of 
speeches.  You  should  have  seen  me  driv- 
ing men  about  in  the  carriage  all  day  long, 
and  some  of  them  rather  drunk  !  And — 
though  you  mustn't  tell  this  to  anyone — I 
got  one  young  farmer's  vote  by  kissing  him. 
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He  was  rather  good-looking,  so  I  didn't  mind 
very  much. 

"  Then,  if  I  were  papa,  I  would  rather  keep 
out  of  Parliament  than  get  in  by  such  means," 
said  Simplicity,  in  a  tone  of  disgust.  "  And 
I  really  can't  see  what  benefit  it  is  to  him  to 
be  there." 

Verda  laughed.  "  I  can't  stop  now,"  she 
answered,  "but  I'll  explain  it  to  you  some 
day.  The  simple  fact  is  that  if  papa  wasn't 
in  Parliament  we  should  go  to  pieces  imme- 
diately;" and  after  a  final  look  at  herself  in 
the  glass  she  left  the  room. 

In  the  meantime  all  the  neighbourhood 
was  arriving.  Lady  Greville  had  invited 
everyone  of  her  husband's  supporters  who, 
by  the  greatest  stretch  of  imagination,  could 
be  considered  to  be  in  society ;  but  at  the 
same  time  she  had  taken  care  that  the  affair 
should  not  seem  to  be  one  of  those  "  mixes  " 
which  even  the  most  unimportant  guests 
consider  that  it  is  a  condescension  on  their 
part  to  attend.  Therefore  she  had  induced 
all  the  principal  people  in  that  part  of  the 
county  to  be  present,  and  she  had  included 
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as  many  titles  as  possible  in  her  house  party. 
And  then  the  refreshments  were  of  the  best, 
there  was  a  military  band,  and—crowning 
attraction  of  all — there  were  the  tableaux, 
in  which  several  of  the  titled  people,  includ- 
ing a  foreign  princess,  whose  father,  however, 
had  been  a  New  York  tradesman,  took  part. 
And  these  were  most  successful.  They  had 
been  arranged  by  a  well-known  R.A.,  and 
Lady  Greville  had  taken  care  that  they 
should  be  sufficiently  rehearsed,  so  that  they 
went  without  a  hitch.  The  audience  too  was 
most  appreciative,  and  the  tableaux  which 
pleased  the  most — of  course  excepting  that 
in  which  the  Princess  took  part — were  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  Oberon  and  Titania.  There 
was  a  spice  of  romance  about  these  that 
interested  them.  "  It  is  a  real  love  affair," 
was  whispered.  "  But  it  will  never  come  off. 
She  is  to  marry  Lord  Hemell,  the  Beast,  you 
know."  And  then:  "That's  the  heiress. 
She's  really  quite  pretty.  Yes,  Mr  Darrell 
would  like  to  marry  her,  but  it's  said  that  she 
prefers  Francis  Norcote.  A  hundred  thousand 
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pounds !  Mr  Darrell  is  bending  over  her 
very  affectionately." 

This  was  quite  true,  much  to  Simplicity's 
annoyance.  The  afternoon  had  not  been  a 
pleasant  one  to  her,  and  she  was  wishing 
heartily  that  it  was  over.  Cuthbert  Darrell 
had  been  very  attentive  to  her  (she  did  not 
know  that  while  he  was  away  he  had  in- 
spected her  aunt's  will,  and  had  been  both 
pleased  and  surprised  to  find  that  for  once 
rumour  had  not  exaggerated  the  amount  of  a 
fortune),  and  although  she  treated  him  in  a 
very  distant  manner,  he  had  not  seemed  in 
the  least  discouraged.  And  these  five  minutes, 
during  which  she  had  lain  asleep  on  her  rustic 
couch  in  the  tableaux,  had  been  most  unplea- 
sant, and  she  experienced  a  feeling  of  loathing 
as  she  remembered  how  he  had  taken  her 
hand  and  leant  over  her  till  his  lips  had 
almost  touched  her  cheek.  And,  strive  as 
she  would  to  banish  the  recollection,  this  was 
all  she  could  think  of  when  at  length  she  had 
escaped  from  everyone,  and  had  fled  to  a 
distant,  unfrequented  walk. 

"It  was  horrible !     I  wish  I  had  refused  to 
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do  it,"  she  kept  repeating  to  herself,  as  she 
walked  up  and  down,  endeavouring  to  recover 
her  self-control." 

"  So  you  have  run  away  from  us  all,"  said 
Mr  Darrell's  voice  reproachfully,  and  looking 
round  she  found  that  he  had  followed  her  and 
discovered  her  retreat. 

"  Yes,  I  wished  to  be  alone,"  she  murmured, 
the  colour  coming  to  her  cheeks.  He,  how- 
ever, misinterpreted  this  sign. 

"  Do  you  ? "  he  asked  in  a  would-be  tender 
voice.  "That  isn't  very  kind,  seeing  how 
fond  I — everyone  is  of  you." 

"Well,  I  am  going  back  to  the  terrace 
now,"  she  said  hastily,  feeling  that  any  society 
would  be  preferable  to  his  alone. 

"No,  don't  go  yet;  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
you.  I  haven't  seen  you  for  so  long,  but  I 
have  done  nothing  but  think  of  you.  Aren't 
you  glad  to  see  me  back  ? " 

Again  Simplicity  blushed.  She  had  not 
yet  learnt  how  to  parry  a  question  of  this 
kind,  and  she  hardly  liked  to  tell  him  the 
truth.  He  took  this  for  a  good  sign. 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  something,"  he  went 
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on,  "and  to  ask  you  something.  Do  you 
know  what  it  is  ? " 

But  Simplicity  was  silent. 

"  It  is  to  ask  you  to  marry  me.  I  have 
loved  you " 

"  To  marry  you  ? "  she  interrupted,  and  he 
started  at  the  tone  of  her  voice. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  trying  to  smile,  and  raising 
his  eyes  to  her  face.  But  he  immediately 
dropped  them  under  her  indignant  glance. 
"  Is  it  so  very  strange  and  unexpected  ?  I 
love  you " 

But  Simplicity  was  now  thoroughly  roused. 

"  How  dare  you  ask  me  such  a  thing  ? "  she 
exclaimed.  How  can  you  speak  to  me  about 
love  ?  It  is  most  unexpected  and  unplea- 
sant." 

"  But,  why  ?  I  don't  understand,"  he  stam- 
mered. 

Simplicity  looked  straight  at  him.  "  If 
ever  I  marry  a  man,"  she  said  slowly,  "it 
will  be  one  who  is  good  and  pure,  and  one 
who  has  not  done  anything  to  be  ashamed 
of." 

Mr  Darrell  looked  rather  taken  aback. 
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"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  be  so  hard 
on  me,"  he  said  in  an  aggrieved  voice.  "I 
asked  you  to  marry  me,  and  you  seemed  to 
think  that  I  had  insulted  you." 

"I  do  think  it  an  insult,"  answered  Sim- 
plicity. 

"  But  I  don't  see  why.  I  don't  put  up  for 
being  better  than  other  men,  but  I  don't 
think  I'm  a  bad  sort  of  fellow." 

"  Well,  if  you  want  to  know  I  will  tell  you," 
said  Simplicity.  "  I  don't  know  much  about 
the  ways  of  society,  but  on  one  point  my 
mind  is  made  up.  I  would  never  marry  a 
man  who  ought  to  be  married  to  another 
woman.  Now  will  you  go  ?  " 

And  he  went.  For  once  in  his  life  Mr 
Darrell  felt  that  he  could  think  of  absolutely 
nothing  to  say. 

Simplicity  remained  motionless  for  some 
minutes  after  he  had  left  her.  Then  gradually 
the  excitement  which  had  sustained  her  sub- 
sided, and  she  suddenly  burst  into  tears.  In 
a  moment  all  her  old  doubts  and  troubles, 
that  had  lain  dormant  for  the  last  three  weeks, 
seemed  to  return  and  to  overwhelm  her. 
F 
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"  Oh,  it  is  too  horrible ! "  she  said  to  her- 
self, as  she  walked  up  and  down  the  mossy 
path. 

"  I  don't  wonder  that  Aunt  Ettie  kept  away 
from  the  world  !  If  only  I  had  someone  who 
could  explain  it  all  to  me  !  "  And  then  she 
sat  down  on  a  seat  that  was  almost  concealed 
by  some  thick  bushes,  and  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands.  But  it  was  not  long  before  she 
was  interrupted. 

"  Is  anything  the  matter,  Miss  Greville  ? " 

She  looked  up  and  saw  Francis  Norcote 
standing  before  her,  with  a  troubled  look  in 
his  grey  eyes.  Immediately  she  smiled 
through  her  tears,  and  a  glad  little  cry  escaped 
from  her. 

"  Oh,  it  is  you  ! "  she  exclaimed.  "  I  had 
quite  forgotten  you." 

"Enigmatical,  but  not  altogether  com- 
plimentary," he  said,  laughing  in  a  relieved 
manner.  "But  why  was  it  that  you  had 
forgotten  me  ? " 

Simplicity  reddened.  "  I  was  thinking  that 
all  people  were  bad,  or,  at  any  rate,  insincere," 
she  answered  in  a  low  voice. 
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"  And  you  make  an  exception  in  my  case  ? 
That  is  very  good  of  you.  But,  if  you  can 
think  as  well  of  me,  won't  you  tell  me  what 
it  is  that  has  been  troubling  you  ? " 

She  hesitated.  "  It  was  Mr  Darrell,"  she 
said  slowly. 

"  Mr  Darrell  ? "  he  repeated  rather  sharply. 
"What  has  he  done?" 

"  He  asked  me  to  marry  him." 

"  And  what  did  you  say  ? "  And  hp  waited 
almost  breathlessly  for  her  answer. 

"I'm  afraid  that  I  declined  rather  more 
rudely  than  was  necessary."  She  was  begin- 
ning to  wonder  whether  she  had  not  spoken 
a  little  too  plainly. 

11  But  why  did  you  refuse  him  ? " 

Again  the  colour  rushed  to  Simplicity's 
face.  "Was  it  because  you  liked  someone 
else  ? "  he  asked  softly.  "  I  haven't  been 
mistaken,  have  I  ?  You  do  like  me  a  little, 
don't  you  ?  Will  you  marry  me,  and  give 
me  the  right  to  take  care  of  you  always  ? " 
And  he  gently  put  his  arm  around  her  and 
drew  her  towards  him.  She  made  no  resist- 
ance, and  he  bent  down  and  kissed  her.  For 
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some  moments  she  was  silent,  then  she  sud- 
denly raised  her  face  to  his. 

"I  am  so   happy,"  she   said   contentedly. 
"  I  don't  think  I  shall  have  any  more  troubles 
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"  YES,  I  am  very  pleased,  my  dear  Simplicity, 
and  I  think  that  you  will  be  very  happy." 

Such  had  been  Lady  Greville's  remark 
when  her  daughter  came  to  her  dressing- 
room  that  evening,  just  before  dinner,  and 
imparted  her  wonderful  news  to  her.  Though 
indeed  to  Lady  Greville  it  was  no  news,  as 
her  experienced  eye  had  taken  in  the  whole 
state  of  affairs  the  moment  Francis  Norcote 
and  Simplicity  had  come  to  her  on  the  terrace, 
where  she  was  skilfully  saying  farewell  and 
getting  rid  of  the  few  guests  who  lingered,  as 
though  they  thought  that  they  could  not 
have  enough  of  a  good  thing. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  like  him,"  said 
Simplicity,  "I  was  too  happy  to  think  of 
anything  at  first,  but  suddenly  it  occurred 
to  me  to  wonder  whether  you  would  ap- 
prove." 

85 
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Lady  Greville  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  I 
shouldn't  have  given  him  the  opportunity  if 
I  hadn't  approved,"  she  remarked  lightly. 
"  But  it  will  be  an  excellent  match.  He  has 
— or  rather  will  have  a  very  nice  property, 
and  he  comes  of  a  very  good  family.  The 
only  thing  he  wanted  was  rather  more  money, 
and  that  he  will  have  now. 

"  But  you  do  like — Francis,  don't  you  ? " 
asked  Simplicity  anxiously.  "  It  isn't  only 
because  of  his  position  that  you  are  pleased, 
is  it?" 

Lady  Greville  hastened  to  repair  her 
omission.  "Of  course,  my  dear,"  she  said 
easily.  "  If  I  hadn't  liked  him,  and  thought 
him  a  fitting  husband  for  you,  I  would  never 
have  consented  to  your  marrying  him,  what- 
ever his  prospects  might  have  been.  I  was 
only  congratulating  myself  on  the  fact  of 
your  having  made  an  engagement  which  was 
in  all  ways  satisfactory." 

And  with  this  Simplicity  had  to  be  con- 
tent. But  there  was  no  lack  of  other  con- 
gratulations. Everyone  seemed  delighted, 
and  that  evening  she  was  almost  overwhelmed 
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with  good  wishes.  And  when  she  escaped 
from  them  it  was  to  go  with  Francis  into  the 
dimly-lighted  conservatory,  whence  in  a  few 
minutes  he  tempted  her  out  on  to  the  moon- 
light terrace,  and  there,  out  in  the  warm,  still 
night,  as  she  listened  to  the  old,  old  story, 
which,  however,  to  her  was  so  wonderful  in  its 
freshness,  she  felt  almost  frightened  at  her 
happiness. 

"  I  am  so  happy,  so  very  happy,"  she 
whispered.  "  And  yet  I  can  hardly  believe 
it.  It  seems  so  wonderful  that  you  should 
care  for  me." 

"  It  would  be  still  more  wonderful  if  I  did 
not,"  he  answered,  smiling  down  into  her 
upturned  eyes. 

"You  always  were  kind  to  me  from  the 
very  first,"  she  went  on.  "  You  never  laughed 
at  my  blunders  as  other  people  did.  They 
tried  not  to  show  it,  but  I  could  always  see 
that  they  were  laughing.  And  I  will  do  my 
best  now  not  to  make  mistakes,  so  that  you 
shall  not  be  ashamed  of  me." 

"  Ashamed  of  you ! "  he  laughed  softly, 
and  then  he  drew  her  closer  to  him,  "  I 
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shall  always  be  proud  of  you,  whatever  you 
do." 

A  thrill  of  pleasure  went  through  Simplicity 
at  the  commonplace  words. 

"  But  I  know  that  I  want  improving,"  she 
answered  wisely.  "  I  am  so  ignorant.  But 
I'm  sure  that  if  I  try  I  shall  alter,  and  can 
soon  make  myself  just  like  other  girls." 

They  were  walking  slowly  along  the  terrace, 
but  at  these  words  he  suddenly  stopped  short. 
"  Don't  do  that,"  he  said,  emphatically. 
"Don't  ever  try  to  be  like  other  people. 
You  are  everything  that  you  should  be  now. 
Don't  let  anyone  put  such  ideas  into  your 
head.  It  was  your  sweet  simplicity  that  first 
attracted  me  and  made  me  love  you.  Keep 
it  as  long  as  you  can." 

"  But  there  are  so  many  things  that  I  don't 
understand  and  that  I  should  like  to  know," 
objected  Simplicity,  feeling,  however,  at  the 
same  time  that  for  one  word  from  him  she 
would  willingly  give  them  all  up. 

"  You  must  tell  them  all  to  me  some  day," 
he  answered  easily,  "and  I  will  put  you 
right.  But  we  must  go  in  now,  or  they  will 
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miss  us.  Very  likely,  though,  they  will  think 
we  have  been  in  the  conservatory  all  the 
time." 

For  the  next  few  days  Simplicity  seemed  to 
live  in  a  dream.  Her  happiness  appeared  to 
be  complete.  Everyone  was  so  kind  to  her. 
Francis  was  with  her  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  and  when  he  was  not  there  she  spent 
the  time  in  thinking  of  him  and  waiting  for 
him.  And  before  very  long  Lady  Greville 
spoke  to  her  about  fixing  the  day  for  the 
wedding.  Francis  wanted  it  to  be  in  about 
three  months'  time,  she  said,  and  on  her  own 
part  she  could  not  see  that  there  was  anything 
to  wait  for.  And  Simplicity  blushed  and 
said  she  would  like  her  mother  to  arrange 
everything  just  as  she  thought  best ;  so  ac- 
cordingly the  wedding-day  was  chosen  at  the 
end  of  October.  And  after  this  the  time 
went  very  fast.  There  was  so  much  to  do. 
Milliners  were  set  to  work,  and  Simplicity 
was  astonished  to  find  what  an  amount  of 
dresses  and  other  clothes  were  considered 
necessary  for  her  in  her  new  position,  and  she 
grew  quite  weary  of  the  numerous  fittings 
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that  she  had  to  undergo  at  the  hands  of  the 
dressmakers. 

And  one  day  had  to  be  spent  in  paying  a 
long  visit  to  Francis's  mother,  who,  being  a 
great  invalid,  had  written  to  her  future 
daughter-in-law,  and,  after  apologising  for  not 
calling  on  her,  had  expressed  a  hope  that 
Simplicity  would  visit  her  instead. 

"  She's  rather  good,  so  we  must  be  careful 
what  we  say,"  remarked  Lady  Greville,  as, 
arrayed  in  a  somewhat  plainly-made  grey 
frock  and  quite  an  elderly  -  looking  little 
bonnet,  she  seated  herself  in  the  carriage 
beside  her  daughter.  "  Or  rather  I  must  be 
careful.  Your  manners  will  just  suit  her,  but 
I  must  confess  that  I'm  always  a  little  afraid 
of  her." 

However,  they  found  Mrs  Norcote  in  a 
very  gracious  mood,  and  when  Simplicity  had 
got  over  her  first  shyness  she  talked  so  un- 
affectedly to  her  future  mother-in-law,  and 
laid  herself  out  so  much  to  please  her,  that 
Lady  Greville  thought  she  had  never  seen 
her  appear  to  so  much  advantage,  and  she 
was  soon  able  to  congratulate  herself  on  the 
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fact  that  Mrs  Norcote  seemed  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  her  son's  choice. 

But  it  was  a  weary  day  for  poor  Lady 
Greville.  Francis  soon  came  in  and  took 
Simplicity  away  to  show  her  everything,  as 
he  expressed  it,  and  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  Lady  Greville  had  to  sit  and  talk 
to  Mrs  Norcote,  a  task  which  she  found  very 
difficult.  But  at  length  it  came  to  an  end. 

"  And  I  certainly  think  that  she  likes  you," 
she  said  triumphantly,  as  they  drove  out  of 
the  lodge  gates.  "  So  you  must  try  to  keep 
it  up.  It's  a  pity  you  don't  know  more  about 
religious  matters ;  you  must  learn  some  more 
up.  It  would  hardly  be  safe  for  you  to  be 
alone  with  her  now ;  you'd  contradict  her  on 
some  subject,  and  put  her  in  a  rage.  Those 
religious  people  always  are  so  touchy  !  How- 
ever I  think  I  managed  to  keep  pretty  well 
between  you  and  any  awkward  questions.  I 
was  glad,  though,  when  the  tea  came  in.  I'd 
had  quite  an  hour  of  those  Lost  Ten  Tribes." 

"  I  thought  her  rather  nice,"  answered 
Simplicity  happily. 

"  That  was  because  you  only  saw  a  little 
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of  her.  And  if  you  go  on  as  you've  begun, 
everything  will  be  all  right.  But  you  must 
be  careful  with  her.  Don't  contradict  her, 
and  let  her  think  that  you  agree  with  every- 
thing she  says." 

"  But  why  should  I  ?  " 

Lady  Greville  responded  with  another 
question.  "  Do  you  know  how  much  property 
Francis  has  ?  "  she  asked  emphatically. 

Simplicity  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

"  He  owns  the  house  and  grounds  and  two 
or  three  farms,  and  that  is  all.  Everything 
else  belongs  to  Mrs  Norcote." 

"  But  she  has  no  other  children,  has  she  ?  " 

"  No,  but  if  he  offended  her,  she  would 
leave  it  to  some  charity  just  to  spite  him. 
You  never  know  how  nasty  those  religious 
people  can  be." 

"  But  if  she's  like  that,"  said  Simplicity,  "I 
don't  see  that  it  would  be  any  good  trying 
to  deceive  her.  She  would  only  find  it  out 
sooner  or  later,  and  then  she  would  leave  her 
money  to  the  charities  just  the  same." 

"  But  she  won't  be  able  to  do  that  after 
you  are  married,"  answered  Lady  Greville, 
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smiling  in  a  satisfied  manner.  "  Your  father 
has  been  to  see  her,  and  he  thinks  that  he 
will  be  able  to  induce  her  to  settle  most  of  her 
money  on  her  son,  just  keeping  the  income 
for  herself.  It  all  depended  on  what  sort  of 
an  impression  you  made  on  her.  But  I  think 
that  is  all  right.  Here  we  are  home,  thank 
goodness.  I  suppose  I  oughtn't  to  grumble, 
as  it's  been  in  a  good  cause,  but  really  this 
has  been  the  most  tiring  and  the  dullest  day 
that  I  have  spent  for  a  long  while.  How- 
ever, it's  over  now ! "  And  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  she  entered  the  house  and  went  up- 
stairs. 

"  One  morning,  a  few  days  later,  Simplicity, 
who  had  been  diligently  practicising  for  half 
an  hour  on  the  piano  in  the  drawing-room, 
suddenly  tired  of  that  occupation.  It  was 
very  hot,  so  first  she  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out,  and  then  she  thought  that  she 
would  go  out  for  a  walk.  Lady  Greville  had 
driven  into  a  neighbouring  town,  and  she  did 
not  know  where  Verda  was,  so,  as  there  was 
no  one  in  the  house  whose  company  she 
cared  about,  she  started  alone.  And  as  she 
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did  so  it  suddenly  struck  her  that  this  was 
the  first  time  since  her  engagement  that  she 
had  been  left  alone.  Either  Lady  Greville 
or  Verda  was  always  with  her,  and,  Francis 
Norcote  of  course  excepted,  she  was  never 
left  alone  with  any  one. 

The  path  she  took  was  the  one  leading  to 
the  wood  through  which  she  had  walked  with 
Verda  on  the  day  after  her  arrival,  and  once 
out  of  sight  of  the  house  she  walked  very 
slowly.  There  was  no  need  for  her  to  do 
otherwise,  as  she  was  feeling  very  happy.  It 
is  only  those  who  have  some  trouble  that  feel 
the  necessity  of  escaping  from  it  by  physical 
exertion  and  fatigue.  As  she  approached  the 
wood  she  remembered  the  meeting  there  with 
Charles  Goscombe,  and  she  puzzled  over  it 
somewhat ;  since  that  day  she  had  only  seen 
him  once,  and  on  that  occasion  Verda  had 
hardly  spoken  to  him.  And  yet  her  first 
impression  had  been  that  there  was  something 
more  than  friendship  between  them,  and  she 
would  not  have  been  surprised — she  felt  that 
she  was  so  experienced  on  the  subject — if 
they  were  in  love  with  one  another,  And 
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certainly  Charles  Goscombe  seemed  very  nice. 
Not  as  nice  as  Francis,  of  course — everyone 
could  not  expect  to  have  a  Francis — but  nicer 
than  anyone  else  she  had  met.  And  then 
she  went  on,  smiling  to  herself,  and  weaving 
a  small  romance  for  her  sister  out  of  the  spare 
threads  of  her  own. 

She  was  so  much  occupied  with  her  thoughts, 
therefore,  that  she  walked  on  for  some  time 
without  noticing  the  direction  she  was  taking, 
and  when  at  length  she  began  to  think  it  was 
time  to  turn  back,  she  suddenly  realised  that 
she  did  not  know  which  path  to  take;  she 
had  lost  her  way.  For  some  minutes  she 
wandered  about,  vainly  endeavouring  to  find 
some  landmark,  and  then  she  thought  she 
would  sit  down  and  consider  in  which  direc- 
tion from  the  house  the  wood  lay.  If  she 
could  remember  that,  then  with  the  help  of 
the  sun  she  could  easily  make  her  way  back. 
There  was  a  pile  of  logs  close  by,  so  she  sat 
down  on  one  of  them,  but  before  she  could 
begin  her  calculations  she  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  voices.  She  listened,  and  to  her 
great  relief  she  became  aware  that  it  was  her 
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sister  who  was  speaking.  Simplicity  jumped 
up,  but  no  sooner  had  she  looked  round  the 
pile  of  logs  than  the  colour  came  to  her  face, 
and  she  sat  down  again.  For  what  she  had 
seen  in  that  moment's  glance  was  Charles 
Goscombe  with  his  arms  round  Verda,  who 
was  weeping  and  kissing  him. 

"Yes,  it  is  good-bye  now,"  she  heard  her 
sister  saying  in  a  broken  voice.  "For  the 
very  last  time.  Be  happy,  but  don't  forget 
me.  I  hope  you  will  find  some  nice  girl  to 
marry  you — with  money."  And  she  gave  a 
very  weak  little  laugh. 

Simplicity  did  not  hear  what  Charles  Gos- 
combe's  answer  was,  as  she  had  felt  that  what 
they  were  saying  was  not  intended  for  anyone 
but  themselves,  so  she  quickly  covered  her 
ears  with  her  hands.  She  remained  quietly 
in  this  manner  for  some  minutes,  and  then  she 
removed  her  hands.  But  now  all  was  still. 
She  looked  cautiously  round  the  pile.  There 
was  no  one  in  sight,  nor,  although  she  stood 
still  to  listen,  was  there  a  sound  to  be  heard, 
so,  as  she  had  now  made  up  her  mind  which 
was  the  path  towards  home,  she  set  out  along 
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it.  But  it  was  not  long  before  she  came  to 
some  more  turnings,  and  as  she  paused  to 
consider  what  was  the  right  one,  she  suddenly 
came  face  to  face  with  Verda.  Simplicity 
looked  at  her  with  some  little  confusion,  and 
at  the  same  time  she  felt  some  surprise  at 
seeing  that  her  sister's  eyes  were  quite  dry 
now,  and  that  she  was  looking  comparatively 
cheerful. 

"  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  to  have  found  you,"  she 
said  in  a  half  apologetic  manner.  "I  have 
lost  my  way." 

"Whatever  made  you  come  out  by  your- 
self ? "  asked  Verda  rather  sharply.  "  I  sup- 
pose, though,  that  you  were  like  me,  and 
found  it  rather  hot  indoors,"  she  continued 
with  an  appearance  of  carelessness. 

Simplicity  hesitated.  "  I  think  I  ought  to 
tell  you,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  I  covered 
my  ears  so  that  I  shouldn't  hear  what  you 
said,  but  I  was  behind  that  pile  of  logs  when 
you  were-er-talking  to  Mr  Goscombe." 

Verda  did  not  look  as  surprised  as  Sim- 
plicity had  expected  she  would.  "Were 
you  ? "  she  remarked.  "  It  doesn't  matter 
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specially  if  you  were.  But  you  needn't  men- 
tion it  to  anyone.  Did  you  think  I  was  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  myself  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  answered  Simplicity  quickly. 
"  But  I  couldn't  quite  understand " 

"  I  was  saying  good-bye  to  Mr  Goscombe, 
that  was  all.  I  shall  never  see  him  again." 

To  Simplicity's  untrained  ear  her  tone 
sounded  very  unconcerned  and  expressionless. 

"  But  why  ?    I  thought  you  cared  for  him." 

"  So  I  do.  But  he's  going  to  Australia  or 
somewhere.  He  can't  make  farming  pay 
here,  so,  as  he  had  a  good  but  unexpected 
offer,  he  has  let  his  place  for  twenty  years, 
and  is  going  away  for  that  time.  I  suppose 
I  shall  be  wearing  caps  when  he  comes  back  ; 
I  should  think  they  will  be  in  fashion  again 
by  then." 

"  But  if  you  care  for  him,  why  don't  you 
marry  him  ?  " 

Verda  burst  into  a  fit  of  half-hysterical 
laughter,  and  sat  down  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 

"  My  dear  Simplicity,"  she  said,  "  as  I  told 
you  before,  he  has  nothing  and  I  have  nothing, 
being  horribly  in  debt  into  the  bargain. 
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Therefore  it  was  best  for  us  to  give  up  all  our 
foolish  ideas  and  part  for  good." 

"And  yet  you  say  you  love  him.  And  I 
know  you  must  love  him  by  the  way  you 
were  looking  at  him  when  I  saw  you.  Why 
don't  you  wait?  Something  might  happen. 
He  might  make  a  fortune  in  Australia,  and 
then  you  could  be  married.  I  would  never 
give  him  up.  If  Francis  and  I  were  to  be- 
come poor " — her  voice  grew  soft,  and  she 
seemed  almost  to  be  speaking  to  herself — "  I 
would  wait  for  him  as  long  as  I  lived.  I 
would  never  give  him.  up." 

"  It's  easy  enough  to  speak  so  when  you 
view  the  matter  from  a  distance,"  answered 
Verda  drily.  "  I  can't  wait.  I'm  twenty-two 
now,  and  my  market  value  would  go  down 
rapidly.  And  then  it  would  be  very  dull. 
No,  I  prefer  to  consider  that  chapter  of  my 
life  closed.  It  was  very  pleasant  while  it 
lasted — just  like  the  chapter  before  the  mur- 
der in  a  shilling  shocker.  And  then  there 
was  another  re^son  for  my  saying  good- bye  to 
him.  You'll  hear  what  this  reason  is  soon 
enough,  so  I  shan't  tell  you.  But,  good 
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gracious,  it  must  be  nearly  lunch  time.  They 
will  wonder  where  we  have  been.  You 
needn't  say  that  we  haven't  been  together  all 
the  time." 

That  afternoon  brought  several  more  visi- 
tors to  the  house  to  stay,  and  among  them 
was  Lord  Hemell,  who  had  not  been  there 
since  the  day  of  the  tableaux.  He  looked  in 
very  good  spirits,  and  Simplicity  was  puzzled 
at  the  cordiality  with  which  Verda  greeted 
him.  She  walked  with  him  in  the  garden 
after  tea,  she  sat  by  him  at  dinner,  and  she 
wandered  away  with  Jiim  afterwards  into 
the  dimly-lighted  conservatory,  where  they 
stopped  for  quite  a  long  time.  And  when 
they  came  back  into  the  drawing-room  Sim- 
plicity noticed  that  her  sister's  colour  was 
rather  deeper  than  usual,  and  that  she  was 
wearing  a  very  handsome  diamond  bracelet. 
But  she  never  thought  of  connecting  this  with 
what  she  had  seen  in  the  morning. 

Simplicity  was  a  little  late  in  retiring  that 
night,  as  she  had  been  obliged  to  stop  to 
finish  a  game  of  billiards,  and  as  she  passed 
Verda's  room  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and 
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Verda  herself  stood  on  the  threshold.  There 
was  rather  a  forced  smile  on  her  face,  and  she 
held  out  her  arm  on  which  was  the  bracelet. 
"  Do  you  want  to  know  the  sequel  of  this 
morning's  scene?"  she  said  calmly.  "You 
can  if  you  like.  I  am  going  to  marry  Lord 
Hemell."  And  then,  before  Simplicity  could 
speak,  she  shut  the  door  again  and  locked  it. 


CHAPTER   VII 

"ONE  more  month  of  freedom,  and  then — " 
Verda  finished  the  sentence  with  a  shrug  of 
her  shoulders  and  a  grimace.  "  But  I  intend 
to  have  a  good  time  for  that  month,"  she 
ended  up  emphatically. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Simplicity  and 
her  sister  should  be  married  on  the  same  day 
at  the  end  of  October,  and  that  month  was 
now  fast  approaching.  But  the  time  that  they 
would  spend  together  was  even  shorter,  for 
Verda  was  going  away,  and  did  not  intend  to 
return  till  the  last  possible  moment.  Lord 
Hemell  had  been  obliged  to  go  on  business  to 
America,  so  that  she  was  what  she  called  a 
"  grass  fiancee,"  and  therefore  when  a  wealthy 
aunt,  who  at  other  times  had  taken  but  little 
notice  of  her,  but  who  was  now  pleased  with 
her  for  making  such  a  good  match,  invited  her 
to  stay  with  her,  adding  that  she  would  take 
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her  to  town  and  to  Paris,  "  to  buy  a  few  little 
things  for  her  trousseau,"  she  had  accepted  the 
invitation  with  the  greatest  eagerness. 

It  was  the  day  of  Verda's  departure ;  she 
was  not  going  till  the  afternoon,  and  in  the 
morning  Simplicity  was  with  her  in  her  room, 
looking  through  her  wardrobe  and  helping  her 
to  decide  which  dresses  she  should  put  out 
for  her  maid  to  pack. 

"  I  wonder  if  we  shall  see  much  more  of 
each  other ; "  said  Verda,  in  a  meditative 
tone.  "  I  suppose  we  shall  go  to  stay  at 
each  other's  houses,  but  most  likely  there 
will  always  be  a  lot  of  other  people  there, 
so  we  shan't  have  much  time  together.  At 
least,  I  don't  know  what  it  will  be  like  with 
you  ;  but  I  shall  not  be  left  alone  with  my 
doting  husband  more  than  I  can  help." 

Simplicity  reddened.  "  I  wish  you  weren't 
going  to  be  married,"  she  said,  abruptly. 

"  You  greedy  creature  !  "  answered  Verda, 
laughing.  "  You  don't  like  having  to  share 
the  glory  of  your  wedding  day  with  any- 
one." 

"  But  you  know  that  you  don't  like  him," 
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continued  Simplicity,  earnestly.  "Oh,  Verda! 
is  it  too  late  to  break  it  off? " 

"  Too  late  ?  I  should  think  it  is ;  even  if  I 
did  wish  to  break  it  off,  which  I  don't.  Why, 
if  nothing  else  influenced  me,  I'm  sure  the 
presents  would  decide  it.  Your's  are  nothing 
to  them.  But,  of  course,  Francis's  relations 
are  not  nearly  so  rich  as  my  Bouncie's." 

"  But  what  is  the  good  of  the  presents  if 
you  are  not  happy  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  happy.  Who  could  help  being 
happy  with  a  three-mile  chestnut  avenue,  a 
lake,  and  a  ballroom  such  as  I  shall  have, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  joy  of  having  a  house 
in  town  ?  You  must  come  and  stay  with  me 
there,  Simplicity,  and  I'll  show  you  every- 
thing. And  then  I  have  the  happy  conscious- 
ness of  having  saved  my  family  from  ruin  ? 

"  From  ruin  ?     How  ? " 

"  Well,  my  dear,  if  papa  puts  his  name  on 
paper,  it  isn't  worth  much;  but  if  Bouncie 
puts  his  name  there  too,  it's  worth  a  good 
deal.  Or,  to  make  the  matter  rather  more 
easy  for  you  to  understand,  we  are  horribly 
and  hopelessly  in  debt,  and  Bouncie  is  going 
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to  float  the  concern  again.  So  you  see,  I  am 
somewhat  in  the  condition  of  a  damsel  who  is 
being  sold  for  the  good  of  her  family." 

"  But  I  thought  we  seemed  so  well  off.  We 
always  have  the  best  of  everything,"  with  a 
puzzled  expression. 

"Yes,  we  seem  well  off;  but  that's  about 
where  it  ends.  Most  of  papa's  money  comes 
from  land,  and  as  rents  have  been  continually 
and  steadily  going  down,  we  have  gradually 
been  getting  poorer  and  poorer.  And  in  spite 
of  this,  we  have  had  to  keep  up  the  same  ap- 
pearance of  wealth,  so,  naturally,  we  have 
been  getting  into  debt.  When  you  came  our 
credit  went  up  a  little,  but  the  tradesmen  soon 
found,  as  papa  did,  that  he  couldn't  touch  any 
of  your  money.  Therefore,  as  something  had 
to  be  done,  I  was  made  the  victim." 

"  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  papa  will  take 
Lord  Hemell's  money  in  that  way  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he  will.  There's  nothing  else 
for  him  to  do.  Now,  if  you  had  been  equally 
manageable,  papa  might  have  made  quite  as 
much  by  you,  or  more,  perhaps,  as  it  would 
only  have  been  paying  him  with  your  money. 
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For  instance,  if  you  had  married  Cuthbert 
Darrell.  I  thought  at  first  that  he  seemed 
struck  with  you,  but  then  he  suddenly  went 
away.  I  wonder  why  it  was  !  " 

Simplicity  reddened  and  hesitated.  "  That 
was  the  reason  he  went  away,"  she  said  at 
last.  "  He  proposed  and  I  refused  him.  I 
told  him  my  reason  too." 

"  What  was  your  reason  ?  "  asked  Verda, 
looking  at  her  sister  with  some  curiosity. 

"  Why,  what  you  told  me  about  him." 

"You  did  not  tell  him  that?"  exclaimed 
Verda  in  tones  of  horror,  yet  with  some 
amusement. 

"  Yes,  I  did." 

"  What  could  he  have  thought  of  you  ? 
and  yet  I  can't  help  feeling  glad.  He  be- 
haved abominably  to  me.  He  almost  pro- 
posed, and  then  he  suddenly  drew  back.  He 
must  have  got  scent  of  papa's  little  schemes, 
I  suppose." 

"  But  you  wouldn't  have  married  him  ?  " 

"Wouldn't  I— if  I  had  had  the  chance! 
I'm  glad,  though,  now  that  I  didn't  have  the 
chance.  Bouncie  is  a  great  deal  richer,  and 
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though  he  has  some  disadvantages,  he  doesn't 
drink.  Didn't  he  look  awfully  surprised  when 
you  told  him  ?  I'd  have  given  anything  to 
have  seen  him." 

"  Yes,  he  did  look  a  little  surprised,"  an- 
swered Simplicity  in  a  tone  of  some  satisfao. 
tion.  "  But  I  never  thought  anything  more 
about  him,  as  Francis  came  directly  he  went 
away,  and  then  everything  seemed  to  come 
right." 

"  How  flattered  Francis  would  be  if  he 
could  hear  you  !  I  think  I  shall  tell  him." 

Simplicity  laughed  happily.  "  He  knows 
it  already,"  she  said  softly.  "  Oh,  Verda !  if 
only  you  had  been  going  to  marry  some  one 
you  loved  !  Then  I  shouldn't  have  anything 
more  to  wish  for." 

"  And  you  would  be  reduced  to  wishing  for 
that  lump  of  dried  mud  called  the  moon," 
answered  Verda  lightly.  "  But  you  needn't 
trouble  about  me.  I  shall  be  all  right.  And 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  marrying  for  love 
would  be  rather  a  nuisance.  You'd  find  out 
each  other's  faults,  and  then  you  would  have 
to  go  through  the  love-making  process  again 
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— backwards — till  you  reached  the  level  of 
ordinary  married  people." 

"  I  don't  think  Francis  and  I  will  ever  be 
like  that,"  said  Simplicity,  confidently. 

"Oh,  no,  of  course  not,"  answered  Verda, 
hastily,  with  a  frown  at  her  own  forgetful- 
ness.  "But  you  see  you  have  love  and 
money;  I  was  thinking  about  poor  people 
marrying  for  love.  But  now  we  really  must 
make  haste.  I  want  those  cupboards  cleared 
out ;  I  don't  know  what's  in  them,  so  I  can't 
leave  them  to  the  servants,  and  of  course  I 
shan't  have  time  for  doing  such  things  when 
I  come  back.  Put  the  things  on  the  bed,  and 
then  I  can  look  them  through." 

So  Simplicity  cleared  the  shelves  and  had 
soon  almost  covered  the  bed  with  heaps  of 
fans,  ornaments,  books,  letters,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles  such  as  misguided  people 
make  for  bazaars,  and  other  equally  mis- 
guided people  buy  and  give  to  one  another 
— to  get  rid  of  them  themselves. 

"  What  a  lot  of  rubbish  ! "  said  Verda.  "  I 
should  think  most  of  these  things  might  be 
given  to  the  poor." 
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"Isn't  this  Mr  Goscombe's  photograph?" 
asked  Simplicity,  taking  up  a  small  folding 
case,  and  opening  it. 

"  Yes,  he  gave  it  to  me  in  the  foolish  days, 
when  I  thought  that  -  .  Give  it  to  me." 
Verda  looked  at  the  photo  for  a  moment, 
then  she  lighted  a  candle  and  held  it  in  the 
flame  till  it  was  entirely  consumed.  "It's 
best  to  end  an  affair  of  that  sort  thoroughly," 
she  explained,  as  she  noted  her  sister's  sur- 
prised look.  "  But  we  shall  have  to  burn 
these  letters  in  the  fireplace;  there  are  such 
a  lot  of  them,  and  I  can't  look  at  them  all." 
And  she  rapidly  collected  them  and  put 
them  in  the  grate.  "  How  this  would  amuse 
anyone  who  found  it  !  "  she  went  on,  open- 
ing one.  "  It's  a  proposal  to  elope.  The 
man  was  an  adventurer,  but  so  good-looking, 
and  he  was  under  the  impression  that  I  was 
an  heiress.  But  what's  the  matter  ?  "  As  an 
exclamation  from  Simplicity  interrupted  her. 

"What  is  this?"  asked  Simplicity  in  a 
horrified  tone,  holding  up  a  bottle.  "It's 
got  'poison'  on  it." 

Verda  laughed.     "You  little  goose!"  she 
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said.      "It's   only  chloral.      Did   you   think 
that  I  was  meditating  a  crime,  and  that  you 
had  discovered  my  intention  just  in  time  ?  " 
"  But  what  do  you  want  poison  for  ?  " 
"  I  don't  want  it  for  poison.     It's  only  to 
make  me  go  to  sleep  when  I  feel  inclined  to 
lie  awake  and  think  how  unhappy  I  am." 
"  But  you  might  poison  yourself." 
"  Of  course  I  might,  if  I  took  half,  or  even 
a   twentieth   part   of  what's    in   that  bottle. 
But  I  always  measure  it  carefully,  drop  by 
drop.     Well,   I  shan't  want  it  for  the  next 
month,  so  I  needn't  take  it  with  me.     But 
put  it  somewhere  where  it  won't  be  lost ;  I 
daresay  it  will  come  in  handy  after  I   am 
married,  and  I  never  like  having  to  ask  the 
chemist  for  it.     I'm  not  a  good  hand  at  ask- 
ing," she  went  on,  "and,  as  it  happened,  I 
wanted  to  ask  you  for  something." 

"  What  is  it  ?  You  know  I  will  do  any- 
thing for  you,"  cried  Simplicity,  eagerly. 

"  I  want  you  to  lend  me  some  money.  I'm 
awfully  hard  up,  and  it  would  be  dreadful 
to  have  to  consider  every  sixpence  during 
this  month.  I'll  pay  you  back  directly  I'm 
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married;  or  rather,  within  a  year;  I  have 
such  a  lot  of  bills  that  will  have  to  be  settled 
first.  They  were  some  of  the  things  that 
made  me  take  to  chloral.  But  I  don't  care 
a  bit  about  them  now.  My  Bouncie  will 
have  to  pay  them." 

"Oh,   yor   needn't    trouble   about   paying' 
me  back,"  said  Simplicity.     "  How  much  do 
you  want  ? " 

"  Well,  I  should  like  forty  pounds  if  you 
could  manage  it." 

"I'm  very  sorry,  but  I  haven't  got  quite 
twenty,"  answered  Simplicity,  apologetically. 
"  I  lent  some  to  Hugh." 

"Well,  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  twenty,  if 
you  can  let  me  have  it,"  returned  Verda, 
cheerfully.  "  But  you  really  shouldn't  lend 
money  to  Hugh.  I  told  you  so  when  you 
first  came." 

"  But  he  said  he  hadn't  any  money,  and 
that  he  wanted  some  badly." 

"I  daresay  he  did.  You  should  have 
asked  him  what  he  wanted  it  for.  Well, 
I'm  thankful  that  he  left  twenty  pounds  for 
me." 
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"  That  afternoon,  Verda  drove  herself  and 
Simplicity  to  the  station  in  her  pony  cart. 
When  they  were  about  half  way  there,  she 
suddenly  drew  up  the  pony  with  an  ex- 
clamation. 

"  There's  a  steam  plough ! "  she  remarked. 
"  Tommy  will  never  pass  it.  He  ran  away 
last  spring  when  he  met  one.  What  shall 
we  do?" 

"  Turn  back,"  said  Simplicity,  who,  being 
unused  to  driving,  was  rather  timid. 

"  But  we  might  miss  the  train.  Oh,  I 
know ;  we  can  go  down  Spring  Lane ;  it's 
rather  rutty,  but  it  will  save  us  half  a  mile." 
And  turning  the  cart  round,  she  drove  back  a 
little  way,  and  then  branched  off  from  the 
road  down  a  wide,  woody  lane.  This  for 
some  way  was  smooth  and  grassy,  so  that  the 
cart  made  very  little  noise,  and  its  approach 
was  not  noticed  by  two  people  who  were 
standing  by  a  gate  at  the  side.  They  were  a 
young  man  and  a  girl,  and  the  latter  turning 
round  as  they  drew  near,  Simplicity  noticed 
how  very  pretty  she  was.  She  also  noticed 
that  the  girl  coloured  and  murmured  some- 
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thing  to  her  companion,  who,  without  looking 
round,  moved  more  under  the  shadow  of  the 
trees. 

"  Why,  Verda—  -"  she  began  in  a  surprised 
tone, 

Verda  pointed  with  her  whip  in  the  other 
direction. 

"  Isn't  that  a  heron  ? "  she  interrupted. 
"Look  at  it.  It  sees  us,  and  immediately 
changes  its  flight  so  as  not  to  pass  over  us. 
They  are  very  timid  birds." 

She  went  on  talking  till  they  were  almost 
out  of  the  lane.  Then  she  looked  at  Sim- 
plicity with  a  peculiar  smile. 

"  But  wasn't  that  Hugh  with  that  girl  ? " 
asked  Simplicity,  entirely  ignoring  the  herpn. 

"  Of  course,  it  was." 

"  Who  is  she  ? " 

"  Oh,  she's  a  small  farmer's  daughter.  She's 
rather  pretty,  isn't  she  ? " 

"  But  why  was  he  talking  to  her  ?  And 
he  had  his  arm  round  her  when  I  first  saw 
them." 

Verda  yawned.  "  Really  your  innocence 
is  rather  provoking  sometimes,"  she  said. 
H 
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"  If  you  must  know,  that's  where  your  money 
goes  to.  But  for  goodness  sake  don't  men- 
tion it  to  anyone." 

In  a  few  more  minutes  they  were  at  the 
station.  The  train  was  in,  so  there  was  very 
little  time  for  saying  good-bye,  and  after- 
wards Simplicity  remembered  that  her  share 
of  that  performance  had  been  a  very  silent 
one.  She  stood  watching  the  train  till  it  was 
out  of  sight,  and  then,  having  left  the  station, 
she  got  into  the  pony  cart,  and  told  the 
groom  to  drive  home  by  the  longer  road, 
which  went  nowhere  near  the  lane. 
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"  How  provoking  !  I  don't  know  what  I  can 
do,"  said  Lady  Greville  in  an  injured  tone,  as 
without  attempting  to  finish  the  four  closely- 
written  pages,  she  almost  tossed  from  her  the 
letter  she  had  been  reading;  and  then,  seeing 
Simplicity's  look  of  surprise,  she  added — 
"  It's  from  some  people  you  have  never  heard 
of.  My  sister  is  very  ill,  and  is  not  expected 
to  recover,  and  she  wishes  to  see  me." 

"  But  I  didn't  know  you  had  a  sister,"  said 
Simplicity. 

"  Well,  I've  never  felt  exactly  sure  on  the 
point  myself,  as  we  renounced  her  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  That  is  to  say  my  father 
forbade  us  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
her." 

"  Why  ?  Had  she  done  anything  very 
wicked?" 

"  Oh,  she  married  some  quite  impossible 

"5 
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person,  a  curate  ;  I  believe  he  was  a  farmer's 
son  into  the  bargain.  I  was  too  young  at  the 
time  to  know  much  about  it,  but  I  know 
that  she  said  that  she  loved  him  and  wouldn't 
give  him  up.  But  since  then  I  have  only 
heard  from  her  once,  and  then  the  chief  point 
that  she  dwelt  on  was  the  fact  that  she  had 
kept  out  of  debt ;  as  though  that  was  the 
summit  of  mortal  ambition !  It  is  most 
vexatious  that  she  should  have  taken  it  into 
her  head  to  die  just  now.  Although  " — pick- 
ing up  the  letter  and  referring  to  it — "  my 
niece — Emily  her  name  is — says  that  she 
may  last  for  some  weeks.  I  hope  she  will, 
as,  of  course,  we  couldn't  make  any  altera- 
tions about  the  29th,  and  people  who  didn't 
understand  the  circumstances  might  think  it 
odd." 

"  And  is  there  no  hope  of  her  recovery  ?  " 
"None,  apparently,"  And  Lady  Greville 
returned  to  the  letter.  "Just  fancy!"  she 
exclaimed,  "three  sons,  and  all  of  them 
clergymen !  That  alone  would  finish  me  off. 
Poor  Millicent !  I'm  sorry  for  her  all  the 
same.  I  wonder  what  I  ought  to  do  ? " 
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"  Why,  you  will  go  to  her,  won't  you  ?  " 
cried  Simplicity  eagerly.  "  You  say  she  is 
dying." 

"  I  don't  exactly  see  how  I  can.  I  hardly 
like  to  leave  you  alone,  and  then  there  is  so 
much  to  be  done  about  your  trousseau  and 
all  the  arrangements." 

"  But  what  do  they  matter  ?  I  shall  be  all 
right,  and  the  dresses  are  of  no  consequence. 
If  you  did  not  go  you  might  be  so  sorry 
afterwards.  Very  likely  it's  the  last  chance 
you  will  ever  have  of  seeing  her  again." 

Lady  Greville  was  silent  for  a  few  moments, 
but  she  did  not  appear  to  have  heard  Simpli- 
city's words.  "  Yes,  I  shall  go,"  she  said  slowly. 
"  She  used  to  be  very  kind  to  me,  so  I  think 
that  I  ought  to.  It  all  seems  to  come  back 
to  me  now.  When  I  was  quite  a  little  thing 
I  used  to  be  left  very  much  to  the  servants' 
care,  and  I  remember  they  used  to  put  me  to 
bed  and  leave  me  without  a  light,  and,  oh,  how 
frightened  I  used  to  be  !  I  didn't  dare  tell 
any  one,  and  I  used  to  cry  myself  to  sleep. 
And  one  night  Millicent  happened  to  come 
upstairs  and  heard  me,  and  after  that  she 
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used  to  come  up  every  evening  after  dinner 
and  sit  with  me  till  I  went  to  sleep.  Now  it  is 
she  that  is  face  to  face  with  the  dark — well, 
with  something  that  one  cannot  understand 
and  is  frightened  at,  so  I  think  that  I  ought 
to  go  and  sit  with  her." 

And  then,  leaving  Simplicity  rather  puz- 
zled at  this  sudden  change,  she  left  the  room 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  morning  was  busily 
engaged  in  giving  countless  directions  as  to 
what  should  be  done  in  her  absence.  After 
an  early  lunch  she  and  Simplicity  drove  to 
the  station. 

"  I  shall  be  back  in  a  day  or  two,  perhaps 
to-morrow,"  said  Lady  Greville  as  the  train 
ran  into  the  station,  "  so  I  don't  think  you 
will  have  time  to  feel  dull." 

"Oh,  don't  trouble  about  me,"  said  Sim- 
plicity, eagerly.  "  Stay  with  your  sister  as 
long  as  she  wishes  for  you." 

And  then  they  walked  towards  the  carriage, 
where  Lady  Greville's  maid  was  busy  arrang- 
ing her  bags  and  wraps.  A  good  many 
people  had  got  out  of  the  train,  and  as  Lady 
Greville's  glance  ran  over  them  it  fell  on 
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Cuthbert  Darrell.  He  was  coming  towards 
them,  but  he  passed  with  a  bow.  Lady 
Greville's  brow  contracted,  and  she  stopped 
at  the  carriage  door. 

"  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  to  tell  you  some- 
thing," she  said  in  a  low  voice  to  her  daughter. 
"  Of  course  you  will  see  no  callers,  except 
perhaps  Miss  Winterford  or  any  one  like 
that.  But  there  is  Mr  Darrell,  and  he  mightn't 
know  I  was  away,  and  might  call " 

"  I  will  tell  them  that  I  am  not  at  home  to 
any  one,"  answered  Simplicity  quickly.  "  But 
you  must  get  in  now.  They  are  shutting  the 
doors.  Good-bye." 

Lady  Greville  made  a  dab  at  her  daughter's 
cheek,  and  then  entered  the  carriage.  "  I  shall 
be  back  by  the  evening  train  to-morrow,"  she 
said  through  the  window.  "  I  don't  think  I 
could  stand  these  three  clergymen  nephews 
any  longer."  Then  she  leant  back  in  her 
seat,  and  the  next  moment  the  train  had 
borne  her  away.  Simplicity  walked  slowly 
through  the  booking  office  to  the  carriage. 
Mr  Darrell  was  in  the  ticket  office  as  she 
passed,  b"t  she  did  not  notice  him,  and  conse- 
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quently  she  did  not  see  the  look  of  triumph 
that  was  on  his  face. 

The  rest  of  the  day  passed  rather  slowly 
for  Simplicity,  She  was  absolutely  alone. 
Her  father  and  brother  had  gone  for  a  few 
days'  visit  for  some  shooting,  so  there  was 
not  even  the  prospect  of  seeing  them  at 
dinner.  She  hurried  over  that  meal  as 
quickly  as  possible ;  even  the  solitude  of  the 
drawing-room  was  preferable  to  that  elaborate 
procession  of  courses,  which  the  three  silent, 
well  trained  men-servants  served  in  what 
seemed  to  her  to  be  an  even  more  deliberate 
manner  than  usual.  After  dinner  she  played 
and  sang  for  a  little  while,  but  she  soon  gave 
it  up,  as  her  voice  seemed  to  echo  so  strangely 
through  the  large,  lofty  room,  as  if  seeking 
to  remind  her  of  her  loneliness.  And  then  a 
brilliant  idea  flashed  upon  her.  She  would 
write  to  Francis ;  he  had  been  away  for  two 
days  on  business,  and  was  not  coming  back 
till  the  end  of  the  week,  and  she  had  not 
written  to  him  yet.  And  then,  as  she  seated 
herself  at  Lady  Greville's  writing  table  and 
lighted  the  candles,  she  suddenly  remembered 
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that  she  had  never  written  to  him  before  at 
all.  Since  their  engagement  there  had  hardly 
been  a  day  on  which  she  had  not  seen  him,  and 
though  she  had  received  various  little  notes 
from  him  yet  she  had  never  had  any  occasion 
to  write  to  him.  So  she  felt  a  little  flutter  of 
excitement  as  she  began.  But  the  beginning 
was  rather  difficult;  she  was  anxious  that 
he  should  be  pleased  with  and  admire  her 
style  of  writing,  so  she  commenced  in  rather  a 
formal  manner,  and  in  consequence  when  she 
had  read  through  the  first  half  sheet  she  tore 
it  up  in  disgust  and  began  again.  Several 
more  sheets  shared  the  first  one's  fate,  but  at 
last  she  managed  to  make  a  beginning  to 
her  satisfaction,  and  after  that  all  went  well. 
Her  loneliness  was  soon  forgotten  as  she 
filled  sheet  after  sheet,  telling  him  of  all  the 
little  things  she  had  been  doing,  of  how  much 
she  missed  him,  and  how  glad  she  would  be 
to  see  him  again  ;  and  repeating  to  him  her 
wish  that  her  sister  could  have  had  an  equally 
happy  future  to  look  forward  to.  The  clock 
sounded  midnight  before  she  had  finished, 
but,  although  she  knew  that  there  was  no  one 
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but  herself  in  this  part  of  the  house,  she  did 
not  feel  in  the  least  lonely  now.  She  had  told 
the  butler  an  hour  before  that  he  could  put  out 
the  lights  and  lock  up,  and  now  the  candles 
on  the  writing  table  were  the  only  lights 
in  the  room,  which  however  did  not  seem  so 
empty  as  it  had  done  a  couple  hours  before. 
"  It  seems  as  though  I  could  almost  feel  his 
presence,"  she  murmured  to  herself  with  a 
smile.  "  Perhaps  he  is  thinking  about  me  as 
I  am  about  him,  and  that  brings  us  closer 
together.  If  I  were  like  those  people  who 
believe  in  spiritualism  I  might  think  that  his 
spirit  was  here,  watching  over  me.  Or  that 
Aunt  Ettie  had  come  back  to  earth !  Dear 
Aunt  Ettie !  I  wish  she  could  see  how  happy 
I  am  ! " 

And  then,  having  lighted  her  bedroom 
candle  and  extinguished  those  on  the  writing 
table,  she  left  the  room,  and  went  upstairs. 

The  next  morning  brought  Simplicity  two 
letters.  One  was  a  postal  telegram  from  her 
mother,  telling  her  that  she  would  not  be 
able  to  return  till  the  next  day;  the  other 
was  in  a  writing  that  she  did  not  know. 
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However,  by  this  time  she  was  getting  used 
to  receiving  letters  of  congratulation,  which 
generally  too  announced  that  a  wedding 
present  had  been  sent  off  from  people  whose 
names  even  she  scarcely  knew,  so  that  it  was 
without  very  much  interest  that  she  opened 
the  envelope.  But  as  she  read  the  few  lines 
that  it  contained,  her  indifference  left  her, 
and  she  looked  very  puzzled.  For  the  letter 
was  from  a  Mrs  Harwell,  and  the  writer 
most  urgently  begged  Miss  Greville  to  come 
and  see  her  that  very  day.  She  had  some- 
thing of  the  utmost  importance  to  tell  her ; 
something  that  concerned  Mr  Norcote's  wel- 
fare, and  by  hearing  which  Miss  Greville 
could  do  him  a  great  service.  That  was  all, 
except  for  a  short,  concise  description  of  the 
trains  and  roads  by  which  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  her  to  make  her  journey.  Simplicity 
sat  gazing  at  the  letter  for  some  time. 

"Something  that  concerns  his  welfare," 
she  repeated.  "  Then  I  certainly  ought  to 
go.  Apparently  it  is  only  a  few  miles, 
although  the  journey  does  take  such  a  long 
time.  But  why  didn't  she  write  to  him? 
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Oh,  perhaps  it  is  something  very  important, 
and  she  did  not  know  his  address.  Yes,  I 
shall  go." 

So  in  the  afternoon  she  drove  to  the  station 
to  catch  the  train  named  in  the  letter,  and 
having  ordered  the  carriage  to  meet  her  on  her 
return,  she  started.  The  railway  journey  did 
not  take  long,  and  then,  having  alighted  at 
the  little  wayside  station,  she  went,  according 
to  the  directions,  to  the  inn  and  asked  if  she 
could  have  a  cab.  This  was  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  and  the  cab  itself  came  round 
with  almost  suspicious  alacrity,  and  soon  she 
was  rolling  along  through  an  interminable 
length  of  narrow  lanes,  whose  tall  hedges 
were  now  bright  with  their  many-coloured 
autumn  foliage,  then  across  a  wide,  desolate- 
looking  moor,  and  then,  just  as  she  was 
beginning  to  feel  a  little  frightened  and  to 
wish  that  she  had  not  come,  the  cab  went 
a  little  way  down  a  still  narrower  lane,  and 
then  suddenly  stopped.  The  cabman  got 
down  and  opened  the  door. 

"  Shall  I  wait  for  you,  miss  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,    yes,    please,"    answered   Simplicity. 
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"  I  shall  only  be  a  few  minutes."  And  then 
she  opened  the  small  white  gate  and  entered 
the  garden.  This  looked  as  though  it  be- 
longed to  some  old-fashioned  farm  house, 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  gooseberry  bushes 
growing  together  in  a  disorderly  manner,  and 
the  long  wide  path  leading  up  to  the  house', 
which  was  partially  concealed  by  some  trees, 
was  bordered  by  apple  trees,  now  laden  with 
green,  crimson,  and  golden  fruit.  Simplicity 
walked  quickly  .towards  the  house;  she  was 
feeling  some  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with 
nervousness.  A  sudden  turn  brought  her  in 
full  view  of  the  house,  and  the  first  thing  she 
noticed  was  that  several  furniture  vans  were 
standing  outside,  and  that  the  gravel  was 
strewed  with  straw  and  various  odds  and  ends. 
As  she  approached  the  door  a  tidy-looking 
maid-servant  came  out,  carrying  some  boxes. 
She  looked  at  the  visitor  in  some  surprise. 

"Is  Mrs  Harwell  at  home?"  asked  Sim- 
plicity. 

The  girl  hesitated.  "I  don't  know,"  she 
answered.  "  I  will — " 

Simplicity   noticed   her   hesitation.     "  Mrs 
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Harwell  asked  me  to  come  here  to-day,"  she 
said,  smiling. 

"Oh,  then  I  think  she  is  at  home,"  an- 
swered the  maid-servant,  looking  relieved. 
"  If  you  will  walk  in,  Miss,  I  will  go  and  tell 
her."  And  leading  the  way  through  a  small 
hall,  which  was  almost  blocked  with  furniture, 
she  ushered  Simplicity  into  a  long,  low  room, 
and  then  left  her.  Simplicity  looked  around 
her  in  surprise.  The  outside  of  the  house 
had  not  led  her  to  expect  anything  more  than 
an  ordinary  farm-house  interior,  but  this  room 
— well,  she  was  obliged  to  confess  that  it  was 
a  boudoir  such  as  even  Lady  Greville  would 
not  have  found  fault  with.  The  room  was 
tolerably  large,  and  had  three  French  win- 
dows opening  on  to  a  verandah.  The  floor 
was  covered  with  rich-coloured  eastern  rugs, 
the  walls  were  frescoed  in  soft-hued  tints 
which  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage  the 
various  quaint  mirrors  and  the  few  exquisite 
water  colours  that  hung  on  them.  A  minia- 
ture Erard  grand  stood  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  the  cabinets  and  tables  were  all  old  and 
beautifully  carved,  and  were  in  perfect  har- 
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mony  with  the  chairs  and  sofas,  which  were 
covered  in  rich  silk  brocades.  And  on  every 
available  niche  and  corner  were  countless 
knick-knacks,  which  seemed  to  represent  the 
trophies  of  years  of  travel  rather  than  the 
result  of  any  number  of  days'  shopping.  And 
then  the  exterior  was  different  from  the 
homely  garden  on  the  other  side.  Here  the 
garden,  which  descended  in  terraces,  was 
beautifully  kept,  and  was  bright  with  dahlias 
and  early  chrysanthemums.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  garden  the  meadows  stretched  away 
till  they  became  marshes,  which  were  bounded 
by  a  long,  wide  arm  of  the  sea.  Simplicity 
stepped  out  on  to  the  verandah  and  looked 
about  her,  and  then  she  saw  that  the  house 
stood  on  a  sort  of  peninsula  which  was 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  wide  creeks  run- 
ning far  up  into  the  land. 

"  I  don't  wonder  that  it  seemed  like  coming 
to  the  end  of  the  world,"  she  said  to  herself 
with  a  smile.  "  But  where  can  Mrs  Harwell 
be.  I  must  have  been  here  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour." 

And  then  she  entered  the  room  again  and 
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tried  to  amuse  herself  with  looking  at  the 
various  articles  scattered  about.  A  very 
beautifully  worked  silver  photograph  frame 
attracted  her  notice,  and  she  took  it  up  and 
examined  it ;  suddenly  it  fell  open,  and  then 
she  found  herself  gazing  at  a  portrait  of 
Francis  Norcote. 

"  That's  my  daddy,"  said  a  small  voice. 

She  looked  down  and  became  aware  that  a 
beautiful  little  boy  of  about  four  was  standing 
beside  her.  He  looked  up  at  her  with  his 
solemn  grey  eyes — eyes  which  she  seemed  to 
know  so  well. 

"  That's  my  daddy,"  he  repeated. 


CHAPTER  IX 

FOR  a  few  moments  Simplicity  stood  motion- 
less and  silent,  looking  at  the  child.  What 
did  it  mean,  she  kept  asking  herself,  but  at 
the  same  time  indignantly  thrusting  back  the 
answer  that  was  beginning  to  glimmer  in  her 
mind.  No,  it  was  impossible !  There  must 
be  some  mistake !  It  could  not  be  that  he 
was  married !  It  could  not  be  to  hear  this 
that  she  had  been  sent  for ! 

As  yet  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any- 
thing approaching  the  truth  had  occurred  to 
her.  The  little  boy  returned  her  gaze  for 
some  moments,  and  then,  alarmed  perhaps 
at  her  unnatural  stillness,  he  uttered  a  loud 
wail  and  began  running  across  the  room. 
At  the  same  moment  the  door  opened  and 
a  tall,  graceful  woman,  in  a  much-draped 
tea-gown,  entered,  and  with  a  cry  of  "  mummy, 
mummy !  "  the  child  rushed  to  her  side. 
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Simplicity  advanced,  with  the  photograph 
still  in  her  hand. 

"  Mrs  Harwell,  I  believe ! "  she  said. 

The  other  bowed  an  assent  "  My  maid 
did  not  catch  your  name,"  she  returned  in- 
terrogatively. 

"  Miss  Greville." 

"  Miss  Greville  ?  "  And  Mrs  Marwell  sank 
down  onto  the  nearest  chair  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  horror.  "  What  are  you  doing  here  ?" 
she  asked  in  a  terrified  voice. 

"Why,  I  came  because  you  sent  for  me," 
replied  Simplicity  in  astonishment. 

"  I  sent  for  you  ?  " 

"Yes,  you  wrote  to  me.  Here  is  your 
letter."  And  she  took  it  from  her  pocket. 

Mrs  Marwell  seized  it,  and  glanced  at  it 
eagerly. 

"  I  did  not  write  this,"  she  said  at  last. 

Try  as  Simplicity  would,  she  could  not 
keep  back  the  suspicions  that  were  again 
crowding  upon  her  with  overwhelming  force. 

"  This  little  boy  said  that—that  this  was 
his  father,"  she  said,  holding  out  the  photo- 
graph. "  Is  that  true  ? " 
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Mrs  Harwell  hesitated. 

"  Is  it  ?  "  repeated  Simplicity. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Mrs  Marwell  faintly. 

"  Then  are  you  and  Francis — Mr  Norcote 
married  ?  " 

"  No."     The  answer  was  almost  inaudible. 

Then  there  was  a  silence  for  some  moments 
during  which  Simplicity  kept  wondering  why 
it  was  that  she  did  not  feel  anything.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  though  she  was  hearing 
some  story  in  which  she  had  no  personal 
interest,  rather  than  that  a  blow  had  fallen 
which  must  shatter  all  her  hopes,  and  ruin 
her  happiness  for  ever.  Mrs  Marwell  at 
length  spoke. 

"  Oh,  why  did  you  come  ?  What  will  he 
say  ? "  she  half  whispered. 

"  I  suppose  that  it  was  a  plot,  and  that 
someone  sent  me  here,"  answered  Simplicity 
in  a  cold,  level  voice.  "  And  besides  it  was 
better  that  I  should  know  everything,"  she 
ended  up,  with  a  laugh  which  it  seemed  to 
her  that  someone  else  was  uttering. 

"  But  he  will  know  that  you  have  been 
here !  You  will  tell  him ! " 
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"Of  course  I  shall  tell  him;  at  least 
he  will  be  told.  I  shall  never  see  him 
again.  He  is  yours,  and  he  ought  to  marry 
you." 

Mrs  Harwell  gave  a  little,  hysterical  laugh, 
but  she  said  nothing.  Simplicity  looked  at 
her  impatiently;  she  was  beginning  to  feel 
the  effect  of  the  shock  that  Mrs  Harwell's 
announcement  had  given  her,  and  to  dimly 
realise  all  that  it  would  mean  to  herself. 

"  Tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  said  abruptly. 

"  When  did  it  begin,  and  why  did  he ?  " 

She  stopped,  and  pressed  her  hand  against 
her  forehead. 

"  I  have  lived  with  him  for  five  years," 
answered  Mrs  Harwell  in  a  low  voice.  "  I 
was  a  governess  in  a  house  where  he  used  to 
stay.  I  was  very  young,  and  I  suppose  I 
was  pretty, — and  I  didn't  really  know  what 
I  was  doing.  He  promised  to  marry  me. 
And  then  I  had  to  leave;  I  had  no  home, 
and  of  course  I  couldn't  go  anywhere  else,  so 
I  let  him  arrange  everything  for  me,  and 
came  to  live  here.  Then  old  Mr  Norcote 
died,  and  it  was  found  that  he  had  left  every- 
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thing  at  his  wife's  disposal,  and  then  Francis 
told  me  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
marry  me ;  his  mother  would  leave  every- 
thing away  from  him  if  he  did.  My  little 
boy  was  born  soon  after  that,  and  then  I  felt 
that  I  didn't  care  whether  I  was  married  or 
not.  But  a  few  months  ago  Mrs  Norcofce 
found  the  whole  affair  out,  and  she  told  her 
son  that  if  he  did  not  marry  within  a  year 
she  would  disinherit  him.  And  then  he  met 
you." 

"  But  you  say  that  Mrs  Norcote  knew  all 
about  this  !  Did — did  anyone  else  know  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  everyone  knew  then." 

"Then  how  was  it  that  we  did  not  know?  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  it  was  kept  from  you.  But 
Sir  Robert  Greville  knew,  he  came  here  to  see 
for  himself." 

Simplicity  turned  crimson.  So  it  seemed 
that  they  had  all  combined  to  deceive 
her! 

"  But  it  is  all  over  between  us  now," 
continued  Mrs  Marwell.  "You  need  have 
no  fear  about  that.  I  shall  never  see  him 
again ! " 
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There  was  a  slight  quiver  in  her  voice,  but 
she  quickly  suppressed  it. 

"I  am  going  away  to  the  North  of  Eng- 
land," she  went  on,  "  to  some  relations.  That 
is  why  all  the  furniture  is  being  moved.  And 
he  came  last  night  to  say  good-bye  to  me — a 
good-bye  for  ever  ?  "  Then  her  self-control 
suddenly  left  her,  and  she  broke  down  into 
tears.  "  Oh,  it  is  hard  ! "  she  sobbed.  "  He 
loves  me,  and  he  has  either  to  give  me  up  or 
be  ruined." 

Simplicity  leaned  back  in  her  chair.  All 
power  of  speech  and  movement  seemed  to 
have  left  her.  So  last  night,  when  she  was 
writing  to  him  and  wondering  whether  he  was 
thinking  of  her,  he  was  here.  And  he  had 
never  really  loved  her ! 

She  had  always  been  very  healthy  all 
through  her  life,  and  as  yet  she  did  not  know 
what  the  sensation  of  fainting  was  like,  but 
now  a  strange  feeling  was  creeping  over  her. 
It  was  as  though  everything  was  receding 
from  her,  and  that  she  was  being  left — alone. 
The  next  thing  she  knew  was  that  Mrs 
Harwell  was  standing  beside  her,  holding 
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a  glass  in  her  hand  and  fanning  her.  She 
looked  relieved  when  Simplicity  opened  her 
eyes. 

"  You  are  not  feeling  well,"  she  said  quietly. 
"  Will  you  see  if  you  can  drink  a  little  more 
of  this?"  And  she  held  the  glass,  which 
Simplicity  now  found  contained  brandy,  to 
her  lips.  The  girl  swallowed  some  of  it,  and 
then  took  a  few  deep  breaths.  It  seemed  to 
her  as  though  many  hours  had  passed,  during 
which  she  had  gone  very  near  the  Gates  of 
Death,  and  that  now  she  was  coming  back  to 
life.  Then  she  gradually  began  to  remember 
what  had  gone  before  that  dark,  void  interval. 
Bit  by  bit  it  all  came  back  to  her.  Then  her 
glance  fell  on  Mrs  Harwell,  who  was  moving 
about  at  the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  she 
noticed  what  before  the  loose  draperies  had 
concealed,  and  for  the  first  time  she  began  to 
feel  some  pity  for  this  other  girl  who  had  so 
unwittingly  ruined  her  life. 

She  rose  from  her  seat. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  she  said,  "  or  I  shall  miss 
my  train.  Good-bye.  I  am  very,  very  sorry 
for  you.  But  although  this  has  shattered  all 
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my  hopes  of  happiness,  I  am  very  glad  that  I 
learned  it  before  it  was  too  late." 

"  But  are  you  well  enough  to  go  yet  ? " 
asked  Mrs  Harwell  timidly.  "  I  know  that 
you  must  wish  to  get  away  from  this  house, 
but " 

"  Oh,  I  am  quite  recovered  now,  thank  you," 
answered  Simplicity,  and  then  she  turned  to 
the  door.  But  there  the  child  was  seated  on 
the  floor  directly  in  her  way.  She  stopped. 
"  Will  you  let  me  open  the  door  ? "  she  asked 
gently. 

Mrs  Marwell  looked  up  and  perceived  the 
situation.  "  Frankie,  come  here,"  she  cried 
hurriedly. 

The  little  boy  scrambled  to  his  feet.  "  You 
going  ?  "  he  said  gravely.  "  Good-bye." 

Simplicity  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 
and  then  she  stooped  and  kissed  his  soft  little 
face.  It  was  her  farewell  to  his  father !  Then 
she  hurried  from  the  room,  and  in  less  than  a 
minute  was  in  the  lane. 

The  cabman  was  there  waiting  for  her.  He 
looked  at  her  in  some  concern  as  he  opened 
the  door.  "  You  ain't  well,  Miss,  are  you  ?  " 
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he  asked  sympathetically,  as  he  looked  at  her 
wan,  drawn  face.  She  smiled  reassuringly  at 
him. 

"I  have  been  feeling  a  little  faint,"  she 
answered,  "but  I  am  better  now.  Do  you 
think  we  can  catch  the  train  ? " 

"  I'll  try,  Miss,"  he  remarked,  and  then  he 
climbed  on  to  the  box  and  they  started. 

The  cabman  was  not  the  only  person  who 
noticed  Simplicity's  appearance.  As  she 
alighted  from  the  cab  and  walked  into  the 
little  station,  someone  was  watching  her  from 
a  window  of  the  adjoining  public-house.  And 
that  person  was  Cuthbert  Darrell. 

"  By  Jove,  she  does  look  bad  ! "  he  mur- 
mured half  aloud,  and  there  was  a  slight  touch 
of  compunction  in  his  voice.  "  But  she  brought 
it  on  herself.  I  wonder  if  she  will  now  marry 
a  man  who  ought  to  be  married  to  another 
woman?  However,  I  think  we  are  even 
at  last." 

Simplicity  went  straight  to  her  room  when 
she  arrived  home.  She  sent  word  down  that 
she  would  not  require  any  dinner,  but  for  the 
sake  of  appearances  she  ordered  some  tea  and 
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some  food  to  be  brought  up  to  her.  When  it 
came  she  drank  a  little  tea,  but  she  could  eat 
nothing,  and  after  a  few  minutes  she  gave  up 
the  attempt,  and  having  changed  her  dress  for 
a  loose  wrapper  she  threw  herself  upon  her 
bed.  The  housemaid,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
attend  her  in  the  absence  of  her  mother's  and 
sister's  lady'smaids,  came  several  times  to  see 
if  she  required  anything,  but  at  about  ten 
Simplicity  dismissed  her  for  the  night,  saying 
that  there  was  nothing  more  that  she  would 
want.  She  listened  till  the  sound  of  the  girl's 
steps  died  away  in  the  corridor,  and  then  she 
burst  into  tears. 

"  I  am  alone,  quite  alone,"  she  sobbed. 
"  Oh,  Aunt  Ettie,  why  did  you  leave  me  ? " 

For  some  time  her  sorrow  seemed  to  have 
a  complete  mastery  over  her,  but  gradually  she 
gained  control  over  herself  again.  And  then 
for  some  while  she  lay  thinking.  Slowly  and 
unflinchingly  she  reviewed  the  events  of  the 
last  six  months  ;  she  went  over  every  circum- 
stance, omitting  nothing  ;  her  coming ;  the 
strangeness  and  newness  of  everything ;  she 
remembered  how  unhappy  and  puzzled  she 
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had  been  at  many  things — before  she  had  met 
him !  Then  she  went  over  all  the  little 
episodes  of  that  time  ;  she  could  remember 
all  his  looks  and  words ;  and  they  really 
meant  nothing  !  And  in  spite  of  that  he  was 
to  have  been  married  to  her  in  a  fortnight ! 
And  Verda  was  to  be  married  to  that  wicked 
old  man  on  the  same  day !  But  no,  she 
must  not  be  ;  it  must  be  stopped.  But  how  ? 
For  another  hour  she  lay  motionless;  then  she 
slowly  rose  from  the  bed  and  lighted  a  lamp. 
As  she  did  so  she  caught  the  reflection  of 
herself  in  a  looking-glass  opposite,  and  she 
started  at  her  appearance.  But  the  next 
moment  she  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  "  she  murmured. 
"  When  it  will  so  soon  be  over  !  " 

She  went  to  a  cabinet,  and,  having  unlocked 
it,  she  took  out  the  little  bottle  of  chloral  that 
Verda  had  left  in  her  charge.  Then,  having 
put  it  on  the  table  she  fetched  some  writing 
materials,  and,  sitting  down,  she  began  to 
write. 

It  was  to  her  mother  and  sister  that  she 
addressed  her  letter. 
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"7  shall  never  see  you  again?  she  wrote. 
"  It  is  better  so.  If  I  waited  till  your  return  I 
know  that  you  would  try  to  persuade  me  to  act 
as  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  me  to 
act.  I  have  considered  the  matter  in  every  way, 
and  I  see  that  there  is  nothing  else  left  for  me 
to  do.  I  have  no  desire  to  live  ;  I  should  never 
get  used  to  the  world  aud  its  ways.  While  I 
believed  in  Mr  Norcote,  and  foolishly  imagined 
that  he  loved  me,  I  thought  that  it  might  be 
different  and  that  I  might  get  used  to  the  life 
that  I  should  have  had  to  lead.  I  think  that  I 
was  wilfully  blind  then  ;  I  shut  my  eyes  to 
everything  except  my  own  happiness.  But  I  am 
punished  now.  I  have  been  to  see  the  woman  he 
loves,  and  she  has  told  me  everything.  I  wish 
I  could  have  seen  you  both  before  I  went  away, 
but  that  is  impossible.  Do  not  blame  me;  I  do 
not  consider  that  I  am  doing  wrong,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  Aunt  Ettie  would  have  thought 
so  either.  You  see  it  is  not  as  though  I  had 
been  brought  up  to  your  religion;  I  have  no  fear 
of  dying.  And  now  ttiere  is  one  last  request 
that  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to  grant.  Break 
off  the  engagement  between  Verda  and  Lord 
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Hemell.  He  is  not  a  good  man,  and  she  does 
not  love  him.  She  will  have  some  of  my  money 
nowy  and  she  can  marry  Mr  Goscombe"  Here 
she  paused,  and  laying  down  her  pen  she 
slowly  read  through  what  she  had  written, 
At  the  end  she  shook  her  head. 

"  It  won't  do  at  all,"  she  said  half  aloud. 
"  It  looks  as  though  I  was  doing  it  partly  for 
Verda's  sake,  and  she  would  be  sorry  if  she 
thought  that  that  was  even  part  of  my  reason." 
And  folding  the  paper  she  set  light  to  it,  and 
watched  it  till  it  was  entirely  burned.  Then 
she  considered  for  some  minutes. 

"  What  need  is  there  to  write  anything 
at  all  ?  "  she  murmured  at  last.  "I  know  from 
what  Verda  said  that  she  would  not  marry 
Lord  Hemell  if  there  were  any  possible  way 
out  of  it.  And  why  should  I  tell  them  of  my 
unhappiness  ?  They  might  think  that  I  had 
done  it  by  accident,  that  I  was  merely  taking 
it  as  Verda  does.  It  would  be  best  if  they  did 
think  so  ;  it  would  avoid  one  of  those  scandals 
that  they  all  seem  to  dread  so  much.  Yes,  it 
will  be  better  so." 

She  put  away  her  writing-case,  and  slowly 
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began  to  undress.  Then  she  put  on  a  thick 
dressing  gown,  and  going  to  the  window  she 
opened  it  and  looked  out.  The  room  faced 
east,  and  there  was  a  faint  light  at  the  horizon 
which  told  that  the  moon  was  soon  to  rise. 
The  night  was  warm  and  very  still. 

"  I  will  wait  for  a  little  while,"  she  said, 
"  till  the  moon  rises ;  when  it  is  entirely  above 
those  trees  I  will  take  it." 

She  turned  from  the  window,  and  hav- 
ing taken  a  small  glass  she  poured  some  of 
the  chloral  into  it.  "  I  should  think  that 
that  will  be  enough,"  she  murmured.  Then 
she  placed  the  glass  on  a  little  table  by  the 
bedside,  and  having  extinguished  the  lamp 
she  returned  to  the  window. 

There  were  a  few  streaks  of  light  now  in 
the  sky,  and  presently  the  dull-red  edge  of 
the  waning  moon  came  into  sight.  Simplicity 
smiled  as  she  saw  it. 

There  were  only  a  few  more  minutes  now, 
she  thought,  and  then,  what  would  there  be  ? 
Was  it  that  her  existence  would  end  here, 
and  that  death  was  the  end  of  all,  or  was 
there  something  beyond  ?  Already  it  seemed 
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that  she  had  left  all  her  life  far  behind.  Her 
tears  had  quite  ceased,  and  a  feeling  of  hap- 
piness had  come  over  her.  She  thought  of 
her  mother  and  sister,  and  she  even  let  her 
mind  dwell  upon  her  former  lover,  but  it 
was  an  effort.  They  were  of  the  past,  and 
they  had  no  part  in  her  future — if  there  were 
any  future  1 

The  moon  was  now  three  parts  above  the 
trees.  A  great  white  owl  came  sailing  noise- 
lessly by  her,  so  close  that  it  almost  touched 
her.  She  started.  It  was  like  one  of  the 
spirits  that  people  appeared  to  believe  in, 
she  thought.  How  curious  they  were,  with 
their  beliefs,  that  they,  none  of  them,  seemed 
to  believe  in,  and  their  religious  precepts 
which  they  did  not  attempt  to  obey !  But 
what  did  it  matter?  She  would  never  see 
any  of  them  again. 

The  moon  was  almost  clear  of  the  trees. 
Only  one  bough,  taller  than  its  fellows,  now 
seemed  to  rest  on  its  copper-coloured  rim. 
Only  a  few  moments  now  stood  between  her 
and  Death ! 

And  then,  the  whole  face  of  the  moon  was 
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visible.  Simplicity  rose  from  the  window 
and  went  to  the  bed.  She  took  up  the  glass, 
and  having  given  one  last  glance  around, 
she  drank  its  contents.  Then  she  lay  down, 
and  she  gradually  seemed  to  sink  into  a 
deep,  dreamless  sleep. 

###*•* 

Nearly  a  year  had  passed.  It  was  on  a 
warm,  peaceful  September  evening,  that 
Verda  Goscombe  and  her  husband  were  stand- 
ing beside  a  grave  in  a  corner  of  the  quiet, 
tree-shaded  churchyard.  There  was  no  railed- 
in  enclosure  or  large  monument  here,  but 
only  a  small,  white  marble  cross,  with  "  Mig- 
nonette Greville,"  and  the  date  of  her  death 
upon  it. 

"  Poor  Simplicity  ! "  said  Verda,  tenderly, 
as  she  placed  a  cluster  of  late  white  roses 
against  the  cross.  "I  don't  think  I  really 
knew  how  much  I  cared  for  her  till  I  heard 
that  she  was  dead.  And  how  sorry  I  was 
then  !  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  capable 
of  feeling  so  much  for  anyone.  And  yet  I 
could  not  wish  her  back.  She  would  never 
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have  been  happy  in  the  life  that  was  before 
her." 

It  was  only  that  day  that  Charles  Goscombe 
had  brought  his  wife  back  to  his  old  home, 
and  this  was  the  first  time  that  she  had 
mentioned  her  sister's  tragic  end  to  him. 

"  But  was  it  really  an  accident,  or  do  you 
think ?"  He  hesitated. 

"  It  was  no  accident,"  answered  Verda, 
regretfully.  "  Although  we  pretended  to 
think  that  it  was.  Of  course,  Papa  wished 
the  affair  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible." 

"  But  what  reason  could  she  have  had  ?  " 

"  We  think  that  she  must  have  learned 
something  about  Mr  Norcote's  past  life.  She 
had  been  out  that  afternoon,  and  we  suspect 
that  she  visited  his  —  little  establishment. 
But  we  never  knew ;  it  was  empty  and  shut 
up  when  Papa  went  to  enquire.  We  did 
very  wrong ;  we  ought  not  to  have  kept  the 
truth  from  her." 

They  were  silent  for  some  moments,  and 
then  Verda  went  on. 

"  I  wonder  why  it  is,"  she  said  thoughtfully 
K 
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"  that  one  person's  happiness  has  so  often  to 
be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  another's.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  Simplicity's  death  I 

should  have  been ugh,  I  can  hardly  bear 

to  think  of  it  now." 

"  Don't  let  us  think  of  it,"  he  answered 
tenderly.  "  It  is  all  past  now." 

"  Yes,  and  if  she  could  know,  how  glad  she 
would  be  !  She  had  such  a  horror  of  the 
match.  I  think  she  disliked  Lord  Hemell 
as  much  as  she  did  Cuthbert  Darrell." 

"  And  Darrell  is  dead !  The  end  came 
very  quickly.  Everyone  knew  that  he  must 
kill  himself  with  the  life  he  was  leading,  but 
no  one  thought  that  the  end  was  so  near. 
But  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly  reckless,  and 
it  was  a  dreadful  end." 

"Don't  let  us  talk  of  it,"  said  Verda,  quickly. 
"As  you  say,  it  is  all  past.  Let  us  think 
only  of  the  future  now;  that  future  which 
Simplicity  has  made  so  bright.  Dear 
Simplicity!  I  have  never  thought  much 
about  such  things,  but  if  there  is  any  future 
happiness  beyond  this  life,  I  am  sure  that 
she  will  have  a  share  in  it.  But  it  is  get- 
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ting   late;    we  must  go  home.      Good-bye, 
Simplicity." 

She  stooped  and  once  more  arranged  the 
flowers  by  the  cross,  and  then,  side  by  side 
with  her  husband,  she  silently  left  the  church- 
yard. 


THE   END 
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[Fourth  edition. 
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